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with Breton, Magyar with Magyar, Pole with Pole, Finn 
with Finn, and Dane with Dane have means of inter- 
communication which are instinctive, unspoken. They 
talk to other men without fully understanding them, and 
they understand each other without talking at all. The 
civilization and polish which rubs down all these differ- 
ences and conceals them under varnish and veneer is 
artificial and will not last. All these peculiarities are of 
value. They will come to their best by development 
and not by repression, by growth and not by polish, by 
the processes of freedom and not by any rule of author- 
ity. A beautiful and dramatic ordering of human so- 
ciety will follow the abolishing of military rule, the cessa- 
tion of war, and the relaxation of the bonds of arbitrary 
power, because then the true grain of human nature 
will show itself in many noble and beautiful ways. 


a 


PAINFUL experiments on animals or men made to 
gratify curiosity or to advance scientific knowledge, or 
for instruction in schools and colleges, are not only 
dangerous to morals, but are opposed to the spirit in 
which good men and women practise the art of healing. 
A wise and kindly physician is a welcome and desirable 
visitor in any well-conducted household. ‘The spirit of 
the good physician is entirely alien to all forms of cru- 
elty. He will inflict pain if it be necessary; and, if nec- 
essary, by painless methods and for the good of man- 
kind he will make his first experiments in performing 
new operations, not on his patients, but upon animals 
whose lives are less valuable. That there are men who 
take advantage of these humane practices to indulge 
cruel instincts and a heartless scientific curiosity is not 
only a fact to be deplored, but one that calls for the in- 
tervention of the law. Surgery gains nothing from their 
practices, and their spirit is alien to that of the profes- 
sion of which they use the good repute as a cloak for 
their own inhuman character and conduct. The inter- 
ests of the good physician and his patients are identical. 
Whatever he claims may be safely granted. 


a 


In the Western Christian Advocate, an official organ of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, we find an editorial 
on ‘“The Persistence of Hell,’’—the title of a sermon by 
Mr. Chadwick, recently printed in the Christian Register. 
After liberal quotations from the sermon, the editorial 
concludes with these words: ‘‘Such are some of the search- 
ing sentences we have culled from this noble sermon. 
We believe the presentation of these truths—the hide- 
ousness of sin and of its natural consequences—are too 
much neglected in our pulpits to-day. Would that all 
our Methodist ministers could portray as masterfully the 
penalties of the hell that sin itself builds as does this 
Unitarian! Would that the Unitarian preachers might 
proclaim as powerfully and persuasively as do their 
Methodist brothers the atoning grace of Christ, by which 
men may be saved from the hell of vice to the heaven of 
holiness!” 

ad 


THE Presbyterian regards it as a confession of weakness 
when we say that a majority of Christians, even in Massa- 
chusetts, would like to see Unitarians retire from the 
field, and interprets this admission as a sign that the 
commonwealth is getting tired of us. This is a comical 
way of putting it. Our meaning was that even Massa- 
chusetts, with all its liberality, had not yet become lib- 
eral enough to give a thoroughgoing and hearty welcome 
to Unitarianism. When an Orthodox minister says that 
he would as lief see the picture of Col. Ingersoll in a Con- 
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gregational paper as that of Dr. Hale, we have to say 
that our work is not yet quite done. The editor goes on 
to justify our statement, because he regards it as a peril 
even to dissolve Unitarian churches and receive the mem- 
bers of them into the existing churches. It would mean 
for Orthodoxy ‘‘evangelical weakness, nullification, and 
decay.’”’ If we should come together in one organiza- 
tion, ‘‘important tenets will have to be given up,” he 
says. ‘‘Bible authority will wane, and ethics will sup- 
plant regenerative grace.” 


ONE of the comments on the personal appearance and 
character of the delegates at our National Conferences 
has been repeated many times in form something like 
this, ‘‘I never saw so many fine-looking old men and 
women.” The ieaning of this was not that the Confer- 
ence was composed of old men and women, but that those 
who were present were attractive, and gave the impres- 
sion of strength and serenity. At the late Conference, 
comments were made by two of the men who wheeled 
passengers up and down the board walk at the rate of 
a dollar an hour. They were overheard by passengers 
exchanging impressions. One said: ‘‘I never saw such 
nice people. What fine-luoking men there are! and, as 
for the women, their religion shines in their faces.’’ One 
of them was a Russian, whose coniment was, ‘“‘I never 
saw such people: they are so human, they take an inter- 
est in a man and talk to him.’’ A Western lady said once 
after a dull sermon, ‘‘It is a great misfortune for a man 
to be just good and nothing else.’” Some of our critics 
have been inclined to say that the Conference was a 
heavenly place where nothing in particular happened. 
But something does happen when churches and con- 
ferences train men and women, and send them out into 
the world to do their work in the spirit which makes 
this kind of impression upon those who come in contact 
with them. 

vt 


THE best way to bring about right relations between 
churches and denominations is for each one to let the 
light shine from within. Let all that is good in the inner 
life and belief of each one come to its most perfect mani- 
festation, and then, by natural process, right will seek 
right, the good will seek out the good, and those who 
belong together will work together and learn to love one 
another. Gradually, also, that which is opposed to good- 
ness and the unity of the good will show its defects and 
lose its influence and power. 


Permanent and Transient. 


Some very intelligent people think it a mark of wis- 
dom and liberality to hold everything as an open ques- 
tion. Nothing for them is settled, and every day brings 
anew examinations of the foundations of thought and 
the motives for action. Others equally intelligent act 
every day upon the supposition that the most of the 
things they ‘‘know,”’ to use our common phrase, are really 
known, and may be acted upon without further ques- 
tion. They stand ready, however, with sufficient evi- 
dence to revise any opinion, and to restate the facts in 
the light of new knowledge. There is still a third class - 
of those who hold that some things have been determined 
once for all, and that they, being learned, become the 
solid and unchangeable basis of thought and the irrevo- 
cable motives to action. It is hardly needless to say 
that the first class is made up of those who are apt to be 
unstable in all their ways, while the third class contains 


| 
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those who are intractable in their conservatism, and 


- opposed to all change. 


Dr. Todd, who a generation ago was a very popular 
guide of youth, said that he gave to each subject that 
was presented to his mind the most thorough investi- 
gation in his power, came to his conclusions, and then 
put the subject away in a pigeon-hole and considered 
the question closed. When he was called upon to act, 
his action proceeded from the base line he had laid down, 
perhaps in investigations forty years before. That is 
the old-fashioned way of dealing with creeds and re- 
ligious questions of all kinds, but it is the method which 
is now passing. Reading even the most orthodox jour- 
nals, we are startled every now and then to find that 
there is no question concerning ethics, religion, or the- 
ology that may not at any time come up for a reconsid- 
eration and restatement of doctrine. 

The bishops of the Episcopal Church a few years ago, 
in a pastoral letter published by consent of the majority 
of bishops, drew two lines, defining the limits beyond 
which unbelief must not pass among the clergy of the 
Church. Whatever else was denied, the miraculous 


_ birth of Jesus must be affirmed, and also his bodily res- 


urrection. But no sooner was this statement made 
than it was called in question even by dignitaries high 
in authority within Episcopal theological schools. In 
other denominations, everything is, on occasion, now 
called in question. All the five points of Calvinism, 
if anybody remembers what they are, are in turn ques- 
tioned and denied. 

In practice, the majority of thinking people are adopt- 
ing the middle course described above. They believe 
that there are real things in nature and in man, in the 
physical universe and in the Being that is supreme, God 
over all blessed forever; and they accept provisionally 
definitions, descriptions, and responsibilities which ac- 
cord with what they hold to be their knowledge; but, 


also, because even physical being transcends all our gifts © 


of knowing, when they attempt to comprehend spir- 
itual being, they confess that they lose themselves in 
a blaze of light. We are all coming modestly to assert 
that, while we have knowledge enough for all the practi- 
cal affairs of life, for its joys, its sorrows, and its inspira- 
tions, we still may expect each day to bring new light, to 
give us a wider outlook and a more honorable comunission. 

This attitude is very different from that of the other 
class, of those who hold everything as unsettled, who 
say ‘‘we know not anything,” and who are bold in their 
defiance of those who preach faith and proclaim knowl- 
edge. They often seem glad that they do not know, 
because it gives them an opportunity to challenge the 
omniscience of those who claim to know over-much. 
They enjoy the shattering of idols, the breaking up of 
creeds, and the tearing down of institutions. But this 
is not liberality in any true sense. It is in all the real 
and important affairs of life not the source of resolu- 
tion, courage, and ability to act, but the sign rather of 
feebleness, irresolution, and lack of hold upon the roots 
of being and the sources of inspiration. 

One may set out in a good ship with a sturdy crew, to 
sail over unknown seas, with sealed orders, only to be 
opened after he is far on his way; but he is living in a 
world of reality. He knows not whither he is going 
nor what lies before him in the way of achievement, 
of success, or of failure, nor even the nature of the duties 
to which a day later he may be summoned; but there 
is no unreality in his life. He is dealing with the con- 
stant forces of nature and fitting himself to achieve his 
destiny under laws to which he willingly yields obedience, 
and under powers which excite his reverence and en- 
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What is life worth without an ideal? While no ideal 
can take the place of the actualities of existence, it is 
also true that no life can reach much beyond satisfying 
purely physical needs without some definite thought of 
what is to come after the present hour. The moment 
we have planned for the future, given life a purpose and 
direction, we have shaped for ourselves an ideal. The 
fact that many persons take their dreams for facts, de- 
sire what cannot be attained, follow their wishes rather 
than what is rational and possible, should in no wise 
turn us aside from recognizing the value of ideals as guides 
and incentives. What we can accomplish is in no small 
measure determined by what we set before us as the 
ideal purpose that draws and attracts us to the full meas- 
ure of our capacities. A low aim will lead to small re- 
sults, while a high one, if not fully attained, has its great 
compensations all along the way. 

Many have ideals who do not know it, and who would 
even reject the idea that they are influenced by anything 
so impracticable. They have set up for themselves the 
ideal of success in the business sense of the word, or that 
of social advancement or personal culture. We do not 
think these are unworthy ends; but they certainly become 
the ideal purposes of many persons, who give all their 
energies to their attainment. What we wish to ask is, 
Are such ends satisfying in themselves? We have no 
doubt they are to many who devote themselves to their 
attainment, who wish for nothing more; that is, they 
are contented with outward success, with ends that do 
not reach beyond the interests of the present. To the 
inward life they give no heed, thinking little of the value 
of poise of mind, serenity of soul, and growth in spiritual 
power. 

We recognize the fact that such phrases as we have 
just used may be vague, and that they may have 
no other than a conventional meaning. On the other 
hand, they may express what is of the utmost importance 
to human life; namely, the normal growth of the mind 
to its full capacity of enjoying and using the life that 
we are now living. After all, this must be the standard 
of real success,—that life grows richer in inward experi- 
ences, satisfactions, appreciations, and affections, as we 
advance in it. Nothing else can be real or permanent 
in its worth. We would say nothing against outward 
successes, for these have their own value as phases of 
human experience. It is easy enough to condemn them, 
especially if they have not entered into our own experi- 
ences. What we believe is true, however, is that any 
and every merely outward success leaves a sense of dis- 
appointment. In the crises of life, when we see. clearly 
the deeper meanings of what we are and what we have 
won, stich successes are not satisfying to the full measure 
of what we desire. 

Then it is that some ideal which becomes a part of the 
inward life, which in itself is joy and reward, brings us 
what nothing else can give. Whether that ideal is truth, 
beauty, service, spiritual purity, it is its own reward. 
It may bring no outward compensation of any kind; 
but, when it has entered into ‘‘the inward parts”’ of a 
man, that is enough. There is blessedness in it, and 
there is joy. We do not mean to say that nothing else 
can bring happiness, but only that nothing else can bring 
inward peace. 

We may seem to have narrowed the meaning of the 
ideal life to that which is ethical or religious, but that 
is not our intention. What we have in mind is the life 
within rather than that which is without,—the life that 
results from the cultivation of serenity, trustfulness, 
spiritual poise, and faith. This is the truly ideal life 
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that may be attained by any man or woman, of what- 
ever calling, belief, or degree of mental culture. Many 
other things are worth striving for; but this has com- 
pensations above all others, because it becomes a part 
of ourselves, and enters into the inmost nature of our 
spiritual being. The true ideal is that of character and 
manhood, inward peace and harmony, spiritual joy and 
victory. Is anything else permanently worth living 
for, whatever it may be? 


Silence gives Consent. 
~ 

Proverbs are the small language coin of all nations, 
but they are not all pure metal. Some have a larger 
proportion of alloy than others, but nearly all contain 
more or less in the admixture of wit and wisdom. It 
is not true that silence always gives consent, as fre- 
quently it signifies an inward smothered protest, a quiet 
but dangerous resistance to acts and principles proclaimed 
or reiterated. 

It is perhaps the most significant mode of exhibiting 
dissent. The ominous silence of bodies of men brood- 
ing over wrong or stung by injustice is a sign more po- 
tent than violent outcries and denunciations. Un- 
popular rulers see in this sign the presence of concealed 
enmity that may soon break forth in overt acts of vio- 
lence and rebellion. ‘Therefore in a very real sense si- 
lence does not give consent, but accents opposition in 
a manner sinister and unmistakable. 

Still from another point of view the old proverb is 
true enough. Silence, though not signifying approba- 
tion, may at least indicate a passive and unheroic atti- 
tude of mind just as pernicious as open approval. It is 
the cowardly refuge of the weak, timid, and time-serv- 
ing, permissive of a thousand injuries that a brave atti- 
tude and outspoken courage might help to abolish. . Under 
this conspiracy of silence, this bond of union acknowledged 
but unexpressed, thieves and robbers of all descriptions, 
political, predatory, and social, take refuge. The dark 
secret web of wrong and outrage is woven. Laws are 
defied or circumvented, officials are bribed, corruption 
spreads and penetrates public and private life, and 
the best institutions are not proof against the stealthy 
creeping evil that corrodes society. 

From this point of view silence does give consent to 
moral blight that proper courage and resistance might 
have checked, until the community is honeycombed 
by its slimy influence. Silence may therefore become 
as sinful and pernicious as deeds of violence, may bind 
a town, a city, or a State in a conspiracy intangible, 
hard to reach, but very real in its baleful effects. 

It is, therefore, well to consider how much harm we 
may do by keeping still when a brave attack on the 
prince of the powers of the air is demanded of every one 
whose moral sense is not drugged or blighted by selfish 
considerations. Thus, when the taint spreads, public 
opinion becomes valueless and impotent, and an open 
field is left to the exploiters of men’s lower passions and 
aims. 

Silence is a screen behind which weak natures hide, 
feeling that, if they shut their eyes to what is going on, 
they are not personally responsible. They are passive 
instruments of wrong by the consent of dumbness; and, 
sitting snug and warm at home, the world may go to 
perdition for all them, if so it must. 

The same cowardly instinct is seen in social matters, 
where dissent from popular standards may bring with 
it some personal disadvantage. The bumptious, fool- 
ishly argumentative, disputatious person is of course 
a nuisance, but the brave man or woman who stands 
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up sturdily for principle and will not yield an inch is 
the salt of the earth. 

Society needs courage in large quantities. What has 
been accomplished for the good of humanity has come 
largely through this noble impulse of daring for the 
right. The world has thousands of trucklers and time- 
servers to one really brave soul. Society would ignore 
convictions, but God demands a true, strong word. If 
we have a conviction burning in us, let us not be ashamed 
or afraid to utterit. It may meet with frowns and averted 
looks, but it will still go straight to the mark. A moral 
shock is a form of conversion. Like the electric current 
it prints a truth on the heart. Let us have less worship 
of success and more of moral truth and dignity. Let 
us be among those who do not bow the knee to Baal. 

In religion the brave word, the frank avowal, the honest 
proclamation of unpopular or unfashionable principles, 
is demanded. The members of a little sect whose aims 
and ideals are often misunderstood, who may have ex- 
cited the animosity of the prejudiced and the ignorant, 
have the opportunity of manifesting a noble, outspoken 
courage. ‘They are under obligation to show the truth 
that is in them, to reveal the grounds of faith, to dissi- 
pate the darkness of minds that view them through a 
mist of suspicion and distrust. 

It is not only a privilege, it is a duty to be outspoken 
as to the things they believe and the things they reject. 
They have no right to shelter themselves under a cloud 
of silence, as if ashamed of the grand and humanizing 
principles of their faith. It is a sacred duty to show 
their colors, not aggressively, not offensively, but with 
the power and insistence of conviction. If people are 
in error as to what we believe, have we not a call to dis- 
sipate that error as far as in us lies, to show how noble 
a structure is the temple of our religion, how beautiful 
and simple its rites? We are here to spread truth as 
far as we can, and to disseminate light. How can we 
shelter ourselves from merited reproach if we neglect 
this sacred duty? 


American Unitarian Hssociation. 


A Problem of Denominational Charity. 


The directors of the Association are sometimes con- 
fronted with a serious problem. What is the appropriate 
treatment of a parish which seeks the financial aid of the 
Association, but which has failed to make adequate local 
effort to provide for its expenses? I do not mean to in- 
timate that this is a frequent occurrence, but it is not 
unknown. ‘Too often the penury of a church is due, not 
to the real poverty of the people, or to the insufficiency 
of their number, or to their lack of zeal, but rather to 
the inefficiency of the standing committee, or whoever 
has charge of the raising of the funds necessary to the 
maintenatice of the church. It is obviously a good deal 
simpler for an easy-going treasurer to fill out a blank 
application to the Association and ask for a grant of $400 
than it is for him to canvass the parish for subscriptions. 

In such cases the directors can, of course, simply deny 
the petition and cut off the parish from further aid; but 
the problem presents other complications. It frequently 
happens that, accompanying the application of the parish 
to the Association, there is a letter from the minister of 
the society, stating that the quarterly instalment of the 
appropriation of the Association is the only regular pay- 
ment that he gets on his meagre salary, that the church 
is always in arrears of debt to him, and that it is very 
difficult for him to make two ends meet. The problem — 
then becomes, How shall the directors stimulate the 
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the Alaskan strip from British Columbia. 


parish to self-support and at the same time guard its 
minister and his family from unmerited privation? 
A sufficiently close analogy to this situation can be 


found in the problem presented to administrators of 


charities when they ask themselves how to treat an in- 
digent family where the able-bodied husband is slack 
and shiftless and provides insufficient support for a wife 
and children. If aid is withheld on the ground that the 
man should be made to provide for the family, then the 
innocent wife and children suffer. If aid is given to the 
wife and children, it only encourages the man in his lazi- 
ness. So long as charitable people insist that they must 
forestall the possibilities of letting the innocent suffer, 
just so long the lazy man has society by the throat. 

The administrators of scientific charity have found the 
best solution of this problem in the wise helpfulness of 
the friendly visitor. Many a family has been saved 
from a pauper record by some sympathetic, painstaking 
man or woman who has patiently studied the situation 
and stimulated self-respect. The friendly visitor assumes 
from the first that the man is the head of the family, and 
deals directly with him. He uses moral suasion and 
points the way to self-reliance. Why should not the 
friendly visitor prove an equally serviceable agent in 
dealing with churches which are dependent, not because 
of real inability to pay their bills, but because of the in- 
capacity or the indifference of the local officers. ‘The 
poor cannot be doctored by office practice, and dependent 
churches cannot be made self-supporting by instructions 
from boards of directors or good advice from headquar- 
ters. Is not a friendly visitor on the spot who never 
scolds and never denounces, but uses the counsels of 
experience, and appeals to the instincts of self-preserva- 
tion, to the sense of inherited obligations, and to en- 
lightened foresight, the most effective agent of the char- 
ity of the sister churches ? 

Such an efficient friendly visitor must deal directly 
with the parish. He must assume that the duly elected 
lay officers, and not the minister, are responsible for the 
financial affairs of the society. He must have sufficient 
strength of character to resist the temptation to give 
direct money help. Just as an indigent family is some- 
times the victim of pauperization, so a church may easily 
be spoiled by petting, until at last it takes itself at an 
exaggerated valuation, and really comes to believe that 
the sister churches, through the channel of their National 
Association, owe it a living. Can the Association do any- 
thing better for the weaker churches of our communion 
than to send them judicious, experienced, and sympathetic 
visitors to investigate, stimulate, and upbuild? Emer- 
son said: ‘‘He who gives me something does me a low 
benefit. He who teaches me to do something of myself 
does me a high benefit.” 

SAMUEL A. ELtor. 


Current Topics. 


CaNADA and the United States received with widely 
different feelings the findings of the Alaska Boundary 
Arbitration Court, which was given out verbally on Sat- 
urday of last week. In brief, the tribunal sustained the 
contentions of the United States on every point save 
one, and that a trivial question involving the possession 
of Pearse Island and another small island near the mouth 
of Portland Canal, which divides the southern end of 
The award 
grants the main claim advanced by the United States, 


that the boundary line between the two countries should 
_ be drawn so as to give to the republic a strip of territory 
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ten marine leagues in width, following the windings of 
the inlets. The Canadian contention was that the width 
of the Alaskan strip should be measured from a line 
drawn from headland to headland along the open sea, 
thus giving to the Dominion the upper cnd of several 
important inlets, notably Lynn Canal, on which is the 
port of Skagway. The decision of the court shuts off 
access by Canada to the Klondike from the Pacific side 
of the continent except over United States territory. 


Sd 


’ AFTER a trial which has attracted wide attention all 
over the country, a jury in Lexington, $.C., on Thursday 
of last week acquitted James H. Tillman, who, while 
lieutenant governor of his State, shot and killed N. G. 
Gonzales, editor of the Columbus State, after an article 
attacking Mr. Tillman had been printed in that journal. 
Mr. Tillman made‘no atteinpt to deny that he had killed 
Mr. Gonzales, but maintained throughout his trial that 
his sense of personal honor made it necessary for him to 
kill the editor. In the course of the proceedings at the 
trial in Lexington, it was evident that Mr. Tillman was 
making a powerful appeal to the sentiments of the court 
upon the issue of self-defence. The main line of his de- 
fence was summarized in an interview which Mr. Tillman 
gave out for publication after his acquittal, and in which 
he said: “‘I, of course, deeply regret the death of Mr. 
Gonzales, but I was forced to do what I did. I never 
have apprehended a conviction, for I felt that I did no 


*more than any man would have done under the same 


circumstances.” 
& 


ACCOMPANIED by 3,500 of his followers, John Alexander 
Dowie, the ‘‘General Overseer’”’ of the Christian Catholic 
Church Colony of Zion City, Ill., opened a ‘‘restoration”’ 
crusade in New York City at the beginning of the week. 
Mr. Dowie’s public appearance at the first of the general 
services in Madison Square Garden, on last Sunday, was 
greeted by a tremendous gathering, the character of which 
indicated curiosity rather than a desire to form an opinion 
upon the merits of the Zionites’ Mission. At the opening 
of his campaign in the Eastern metropolis, the head of 
the colony of Zion frankly announced his intention of 
rebuking the evil that is in New York, both inside and 
out of the churches, and incidentally declared that it 
was his intention to collect $50,000,000 from the chief 
city of the East as a contribution to the religious and 
industrial system which he represents. A notable feature 
of Dowie’s activity in the East is the unmistakable ear- 
nestness of his followers, who are making a house-to-house 
canvass of the city. 

3 


In the course of an address at the dedication of an 
equestrian statue of William Tecumseh Sherman in Wash- 
ington, on Thursday of last week, the President of the 
United States made a strong plea for a greater navy and 
an adequate army to serve as a nucleus for an effective 
armament in the event of a conflict with a foreign power. 
‘‘We cannot afford to lose the virtues which made the 
men of ’61 to ’65 great in war,’ said Mr. Roosevelt. ‘‘No 
man is warranted in feeling pride in the days of the army 
and navy of the past if he does not back up the army 
and the navy of the present. If we are far-sighted in our 
patriotism, there will be no let up in the work of building 
and of keeping at the highest point of efficiency a navy 
suited to the part the United States must hereafter play 
in the world, and of making and keeping our small regu- 
lar army, which in the event of a great war can never 
be anything but the nucleus around which our volunteer 
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armies must form themselves, the best army of its size 
to be found among the nations.”’ 


ad 


AN act which friends of peace are disposed to regard 
as a valuable contribution to the cause of international 
amity was consummated in London on Wednesday of 
last week, when the treaty for arbitration between Great 
Britain and France was signed by Lord Lansdowne, 
the British minister of foreign affairs, and the French 
ambassador, M. Cambon. The treaty is based upon the 
provisions of the International Arbitration Convention, 
which was signed at The Hague, and provides for a refer- 
ence to the permanent court of arbitration of ‘‘differ- 
ences of a judicial order, or such as relate to the inter- 
pretation of treaties existing between the two contract- 
ing parties, which may arise between them, and which 
it may not be possible to settle by means of diplomacy.” 
This agreement is expressly qualified by the stipulation 
that cases to be thus submitted must not involve either 
a ‘‘vital interest”’ of the ‘‘independence or honor”’ of the 
two contracting states. 

J 


FRANCE last week greeted with sincere cordiality the 
king and queen of Italy, who were guests of the republic. 
Liberal newspapers of Paris summarized the political 
significance of the sojourn of the Italian monarch in the 
French capital as ‘‘the return of the prodigal son,” and 
saw in the renewed friendship between the two great 
Latin countries of Europe a termination of the bitter 
campaign of Francophobia which was inaugurated by 
Crispi, and prosecuted with vigor throughout his political 
life. It was apparent that the royal visitors to France 
were anxious to impress their official and unofficial hosts 
with their profound desire for a better understanding 
between France and Italy. What effect the demonstra- 
tions in Paris will have upon the character of the Dreibund 
remains to be seen. It is of some significance that among 
the problems which will be submitted to the French par- 
liament at its forthcoming session is a plan to reduce the 
armament of the republic by making the term of service 
in the army two years instead of three. 


Sd 


WHILE the amplified scheme of reform for Macedonia 
remains in abeyance somewhere in the mazes of diplomacy 
where Austria-Hungary and Russia have left it, the work 
of exterminating the Christian population of that province 
is being pressed with slightly diminished vigor by Hilmi 
Pasha, to whom the sultan intrusted the work of ‘‘pacify- 
ing” the disturbed province. Despite the fact that the 
insurgent movement has been partly suspended, Turkey 
has shown no disposition to reduce the number of her 
troops in the vilayets of Monastir, Salonica, and Adrian- 
ople. There is every indication that, unless Christendom 
comes to the relief of the Macedonians who have been 
made homeless by Turkish excesses, the rigors of the 
coming winter will bring untold suffering to thousands 
of non-combatants,—how many thousands it is difficult 
to say. The present complexion of Furopean diplomacy 
offers no promise of even a temporary solution of the 
immediate problem in the near East. Much less does it 
offer a permanent solution of it. 


Sd 


EXTRAORDINARY international significance is attached 
to the forthcoming visit of the king and queen of Italy 
to Paris. The French government is making every 
effort to make the reception of the Italian monarch and 
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his consort at the French capital a material demonstra- 
tion of its purpose to effect a rapprochement between 
France and Italy, possibly with the end of an ultimate 
separation of Italy from the Drezbund in view. Official 
utterances in Rome and Paris give color to the reports 
that for some time past Italian and French statesmen 
have been holding conferences, with a view to improving 
the relations between the republic and the monarchy. 
That these conferences promise to accomplish some 
tangible result is to be inferred from the unmistakably 
cordial interchange of compliments that is now in prog- 
ress between Rome and Paris. It is certain that the 
celebrations in the French capital will be watched care- 
fully by imperial eyes in Berlin. 


Brevities. 


Fifty years ago Calvinists and Methodists were farther 
apart in doctrine and sympathies than Congregation- 
alists and Unitarians are to-day. 


From many sources we get the impression that in Aus- 
tralia overmuch law-making controls capital and labor, 
driving capital out of the colony and reducing the coun- 
try to a dead level of poverty. 


A resolution offered at a meeting and passed after 
strenuous discussion is supposed by some to be work 
done. In reality, because it is regarded as an end of the 
matter, it often only quenches enthusiasm and prevents 
real action. 


We do not rejoice over the sorrows of the multi-million- 
aire, but the events of the last six months ought to con- 
vince some of our fearful fellow-citizens that, in a republic, 
money can buy no power which is finally opposed to the 
welfare of the people. 


If any organized body of American laborers should get 
control of appointments by the government, there would 
be a rebellion of the majority so sudden and so thorough 
that the successful organization would be astonished and 
chastened by the outbreak of indignation. 


Whoever devotes himself to the telling of truth as 
he sees it and the doing of righteousness under the law 
of his own conscience, will in the end, serve the cause 
of truth and righteousness, whether he shall take the 
course of Jonathan Edwards or that of William Ellery 
Channing. 


Rational changes in the conduct of religious services, 
funerals, or other parish affairs, are commonly accepted 
without undue friction when it is evident that they are 
proposed in the right spirit. Resentment is aroused 
when old customs are supposed to be neglected or set 


aside because of indifference, carelessness, or forgetful- 
~ 


ness. 


Whatever good may come out of the discovery of 
X-rays, radium, and other occult forms and properties 
of matter, it is quite certain that danger is at hand when- 
ever fools trifle with them. Beware of the men who 
advertise the cure of cancer and consumption by means 
of them. Those who know most about them are not 
advertising. They are making cautious experiments, 
with frequent approaches to the danger line. 


The Christian World of London has made a special 
examination of the standing of twelve American col- 
leges or universities from which English ministers have 
received doctor’s degrees, Most of them are described 
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as ranging in rank from the third to the fifth class, while 
only seven have theological faculties. We notice in the 
list one college from which we recently declined a degree 
with thanks. 


If the reports in the daily papers of Boston are to be 
trusted, somebody was guilty of an outrage in the treat- 
ment of Chinamen which ought to be resented by all 
patriotic citizens. When men who are not charged with 
any crime are rounded up like swine merely on suspicion 
that some of them may not have certificates entitling 
them to residence in the United States, it suggests the 
question, What should we do if Americans in China were 
treated in the same way? 


A Western literary institution, so called, is sending 
out postal cards with fictitious names and post-office 
addresses. These purport to come from people anxious 
to know about the work of this institution, and asking 
the editor to give the information required. A day or 
two after the postal card is received by the editor, by 
a singular coincidence, a circular comes from this insti- 
tution giving all the required information. We are 
tempted to name the literary club which is doing this 
disgraceful work. 


Christendom, a religious paper started at the University 
of Chicago, promised to be a brilliant and lively addi- 
tion to our family of religious journals. It proposed to 
accept all valid modern criticism, and then, asserting 
the supernatural facts which lie at the heart of the Chris- 
tian narrative, to challenge all comers in the field of 
rationalism. We were looking forward with great in- 
terest to a lively campaign, but like a comet it flashed 
upon our vision, passed its perihelion, and quickly dis- 
appeared from view. Even a religious journal of ad- 
vanced liberal views cannot survive without subscribers. 


Letters to the Editor. 


A Lost Opportunity. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

The Ministers’ Meeting at Atlantic City was a distinct 
and painful surprise to me. I cannot yet understand 
how such a body of liberal ministers could table, without 
discussion, such a series of noble and inspiring resolu. 
tions. The world is constantly asking the Church, 
sometimes seriously, sometimes sneeringly, ‘‘What are 
you here for?” ‘‘What are you good for?’’ The great 
denominations are putting the same questions searchingly 
to themselves. ‘‘What do you mean by saving men?” 
What practical part are we taking in the terrific world- 
struggle? Can any great reform to-day count on the 
Church, we will not say, for leadership, but for fairly 
good ‘‘aid and comfort”? ‘Those resolutions were an 
attempt to put at least one denomination squarely in 
the front, on the firing-line, giving a brave, reassuring 
affirmation to the despairing questions of the world 
and the sects, ‘‘Yes, here is one body of ministers who 
offer themselves unreservedly to whatever service the 
public welfare calls.” 

There is lying on my desk at this moment an editorial 
from the Philadelphia Press, which is being sent to the 
preachers of this section with the question: ‘‘What mes- 
sage has the Church for this critical hour? Is she speak- 
ing that message? If speaking it at all, is she doing 
so in a manner to command a hearing?’ Here are a 
few sentences from the editorial: ‘‘The Church is the 


teacher of the nation in matters ethical and spiritual, 
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and at bottom this industrial problem is an ethical one. 
But where is the voice of the Church? Fifty years ago 
the pulpits of our land rang with messages of conviction 
upon one side or the other of the slavery question. To- 
day, in this emergency, the pulpit as a whole is silent. 

“‘Can it be true, as has been declared by persons who 
base their judgment on the reading of many of the re- 
ligious periodicals and on the hearing of a variety of 
present-day sermons, that the Church is alive only to 
dead questions and dead to those that are alive?” 

“One of the religious weeklies, to which the foregoing 
paragraph evidently does not apply, has itself asked 
a question, ‘Has the Church abdicated her leader- 
ship?’ 

“Shall the pulpit stand dumb in this hour? Only 
occasionally does an influential preacher espouse one 
side or the other of the labor question. The pulpit as 
a whole has not been heard.”’ 

A similar indictment might be drawn against the 
Church respecting the temperance reform. Several years 
ago the liquor dealers’ publications passed the word 
around, ‘‘Waste no more powder on the Church: it is 
an inappreciable factor in our fight.’”’ To-day the Church 
does not demand of even her ministers what the rail- 
roads and the great business corporations are demand- 
ing of their employees,—namely, total abstinence from 
strong drink and tobacco. The same is more or less 
true of every one of the reforms or onward movements 
mentioned in the resolutions which were despised and 
rejected by the Ministers’ Meeting. 

The question was asked at the meeting, ‘‘What shall 
we do with the resolutions if we should pass them?” 
Before an answer could be given, discussion was stopped 
by a motion to “‘lay on the table.” By this lame and 
impotent conclusion we relegated ourselves to the rank 
of the other ‘‘frail and trembling sheep”’ of the eccle- 
siastical fold. There was our opportunity to say to the 
country: The ancient and indomitable spirit of leader- 
ship has not passed from the Unitarian Church. We 
discern the signs of the times. The press of the country, 
the distracted and timid sects, may know, once for all, 
that everything pertaining to the welfare of the children 
of God in this his world is our special and imperative 
business. We are alive to living questions. Ours is 
not a God of the dead, but of the living. 

May the shades of Theodore Parker and his glorious 
company of prophets and apostles and martyrs forgive 
us for losing our great opportunity. 

James H. Ecos. 


Honorary Titles for Retired Ministers. 


When, after serving faithfully for many years in one 
place, a minister retires from active service, it frequently 
happens that the parish confers upon him the title ‘‘Pas- 
tor Emeritus,’ and sometimes this title carries with it 
a salary for life. The distinction is considered a thing 
to be desired; and in some cases, by an afterthought, 
when a minister’s resignation has been accepted, the 
parish has re-elected him pastor emeritus. The case 
of Dr. Furness illustrates this statement. The follow- 
ing is a list of those who are reported in the Unitarian 
Year Book as having the title ‘‘Pastor Emeritus’: 
Covell, Douthit, Eliot, Hale, Hudson, May, Wells, Wink- 
ley, and Young. 

Now, when a minister has served our sisterhood of 
churches faithfully for a sufficient length of time, there 
ought to be some_honorary title and distinction to mark 
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the gratitude of the churches for the service rendered. 
It may easily happen that the best of men may retire 
from the pulpit without retaining pastoral relations 
in any particular parish. For this reason it seems de- 
sirable to the present writer that in all such cases some 
definite relation with the denomination at large shall be 
maintained. In the recommendations which are printed 
below, the title ‘‘minister at large’? has been suggested 
as an honorable distinction. If there be objection to 
that because of its appropriation to a narrower use, 
some other title might be invented, unless pastor emer- 
itus were considered sufficient. We have now in opera- 
tion a society which by stealth administers relief to many 
aged and destitute ministers. If its good deeds were 
made known, there would be general surprise at the 
relief that has been extended to some of our most worthy 
men in time of need. But, out of respect for the feel- 
ings of those who were assisted, the rule of secrecy has 
been imposed from the beginning. The writer would 
suggest that that which has been done in the chamber 
shall now be done upon the housetop, and that, instead 
of calling the aid rendered ‘‘a charity,” it shall be de- 
scribed as a partial recognition of services rendered to 
the churches. The recommendations are made to the 
existing Society for the Relief of Aged and Destitute 
Ministers, which now has a membership of about fifty 
Unitarian ministers. To this society any minister may 
be admitted by a majority vote. If adopted, this plan 
would not prevent the carrying out of any other supple- 
mentary plan of mutual benefit or insurance that might 
be adopted for the benefit of younger men. 
EDITOR. 

It is recommended :— 

First, That the Society for the Relief of Aged and 
Destitute Clergymen, in addition to its customary work 
of relief, shall make a list of all Unitarian ministers who 
have served in any of our pulpits twenty years, and are 
still in good and regular standing. 

Second, That, when any of these ministers have reached 
the age of seventy years, and have retired, or wish to 
retire, from active service, they shall receive as an hon- 
orable distinction the title ‘‘Minister at Large.” 

Third, That each year, on some suitable occasion, a 
list of those who have attained to this age and title shall 
be publicly announced, with due recognition of meri- 
torious service, and that to this rank and title shall be 
assigned a salary for life of $500. 

Fourth, That, when the funds of the society shall be 
sufficiently increased, the age limit shall be lowered until 
it reaches a minimum of sixty years. 

Fifth, That whenever any minister at large shall 
accept this honorable distinction, but does not need 
or care for the salary attached to the rank, he may, with 
the consent of the society, assign it to any worthy min- 
ister who has complied with all the other conditions, 
but has not reached the retiring age. 

Sixth, That to carry out these plans the membership 
of the society shall be made coextensive with the list 
of Unitarian ministers who are in good standing, and 
have served in our parishes not less than ten years. 

Seventh, That gifts be solicited from individuals and 
churches to increase the funds of the society, to enable 


it to provide for these honorary titles without limiting - 


its other works or beneficences. 
Eighth, That ministers coming to us from other denom- 
inations may, at the discretion of the society, after ser- 


vice of ten years in Unitarian churches, be accredited 


with work done in other communions, in order to com- 
plete the record of twenty years’ service at the retiring 
age, and be qualified to receive the title and salary of 
a muinister at large. 
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For the Christian Register. 


Joshua Young, D.D., on His Eightieth Birthday. 


BY REV. H. G. SPAULDING. 


From the hilltops of life surveying 
The valleys that lie far below, 
Where once we went sportively maying 
And watched the sweet wind-flowers blow, 


We see youth’s beautiful meadows, 
The dreamland, so long overpast, 
Now clothed in the glorified shadows 
Which the sun, wheeling westward, has cast. 


Life’s fairest and best is before us, 
For autumn’s the crown of the year: 
Let us join in great Nature’s glad chorus, 
And throw to the winds every fear. 


Like the songbirds that southward are going 
Our life-year no winter shall see; 

But a springtime, unfadingly glowing, 
Shall be ours when from earth we are free. 


A Pig Roast in Kentucky. 


BY ISABEL C. BARROWS. 


Two strangers found their way, unannounced, at mid- 
night, to the famous hill-town college of Berea,—a pretty 
lady in black and a plain lady in gray. ‘The little hotel 
swung open before them; and, after a peaceful night 
away from all city noises, the rustle of drying leaves in 
the October night lulling them to sleep, they were waked 
by the matin song of a robin, who dreamed that spring 
had come again, unconscious that by the 9th of October 
his voice should have been hushed for the year. In 
imitation of the robin the strangers wished to join their 
voices in a morning hymn of praise, and so took their 
way to the dreary ‘“‘tabernacle”’ which serves as a chapel 
till the pretty new one shall rise from its newly-laid foun- 
dations. The students were gathering, each slipping 
into his or her seat,—a seat assigned at the beginning of 
the term, and held through the year. The hush of de- 
votion fell upon the room, and the musician stepped to 
the piano for the opening hymn. One of the professors 
stood up, and we leaned forward to catch the number 
of the hymn which apparently he was about to announce. 

‘‘The — — will begin at seven o'clock,” he stated. 
‘‘The what ?’’ whispered the lady in gray, who is perhaps 
aging a little as to hearing. Certainly she thought she 
could not have heard aright. ‘‘The pzg roasi!”’ whispered 
a teacher near by. 

What a pig roast was and what relation it had to morn- 
ing devotions was a double conundrum at first. It was 
solved in a most natural way. ‘The notice was given that 
this annual feast, prepared by the three literary socie- 
ties, was to be held by moonlight, open to all students 
on the payment of a quarter, each one to bring his own 
spoon. They were reminded that spoons could be bought 
for five cents a dozen, and that it was not manly to beat 
their way to the feast. ‘‘Pay your quarter like a man 
or stay at home,” and the professor sat down. Then 
the devotions proper began,—the singing of hymns, the 
reading of Scripture, with a little simple exposition on 
honesty and manliness that grew as naturally and hu- 
manly out of the previous notice that he must have been 
a dullard indeed who could not have learned in that 
simple service, which closed with the Lord’s Prayer, 
that every-day life and religion may be so intermmarniee 
that no divorce is possible. 

We at once determined to pay our quarters like women, 
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if not like men, and be allowed to share in the festive 
occasion. — But, before we could do this, the committee 
courteously sought out the strangers and invited them 
as guests, presenting each with the neatly printed and 
very witty programmes in advance of the hour. 

ere was the roast to be held? No one could an- 
Swer that question. It was kept as profound a secret 
as ever a honeymoon trip, till the hour arrived. This 
is the invariable custom of this time-honored frolic. 
Berea College has two festivals, one in the fall and one 
in the spring, which are carried out just as the students 
please, and this was one of them. 

Supper-time came. The students in the dining-room 
had been warned, but the silver was carefully counted 
to see that no misguided son or daughter had been guilty 
of borrowing any spoons. There was a clattering of 
dishes as the girls hurried to get through with the wash- 
ing and wiping in time to join the procession, which was 
to start from the Ladies’ Hall, going out as the old 
patriarch went, not knowing whither. The hour struck. 
The committee of young men with lanterns appeared 
under the beautiful trees which adorn the grounds. 
The boys and girls fell into line, scores of them, hundreds 
of them; for, though the winter term brings more stu- 
dents, so that last year there were more than nine hundred 
and fifty in all, it seemed like quite a regiment that filed 
out of the yard, down a side street, through various 
gates, across mysterious fields and tree-studded pastures. 
A pair of intelligent mules, driven by the delightful sec- 
retary of the school, made it easy for his charming bride 
and the lady in black and the lady in gray to keep up 
with the procession. Two dancing bonfires lured us on as 
the goal of the pilgrimage. The place was a grassy field 
with majestic oaks scattered at intervals upon the gentle 
slope. Ina trice the greensward was covered with the 
throng, laughing, chatting, well-behaved boys and girls, 
with teachers, professors, and friends scattered about. 
The president had brought cushions and shawls. For 
the rest Mother Nature offered her grassy lap for their 
disposal, sprinkled with pennyroyal whose pungent 
aroma was stirred as we walked or sat upon it. A farm 
wagon was backed up in front of the assembly, the horses 
taken out, and the chairman of the evening, young 
Barton, son of Rev. Dr. Barton, stepped up into the 
wagon for a platform. His introduction was full of wit, 
and it met quick response in the keen boys and girls 
before him. Various toasts, or ‘‘roasts’’ as they were 
called, followed,—the faculty, the ladies, and the hosts,— 
a clever young lady ascending the wagon to speak to 
the last. Charles Lamb’s essay on roast pig was very 
well read by another lad, by the light of a lantern held 
by the chairman. 

Meanwhile the well-roasted pig was being carved be- 
fore our eyes, and the night breezes wafted the scent 
thereof to our nostrils, so that even the lady in gray, 
who never eats pig, was fain to imitate the Chinese dis- 
coverers of the dainty, and lick her fingers after she 
had passed the plate containing it to her neighbor. Beans, 
bread, sweet potato, and other edibles heaped high the 
wooden plates which were given to each one; and, as 
each plate was emptied, it was tossed into the bonfire, 
where it added brightness for a minute. 

_ Then the moon rose and peeped through the trees, 
by and by climbing above them and looking down calmly 
on the picture below,—groups of colored boys and girls, 
with bright, intelligent faces; groups of Northern lads 
and lassies, bearing the stamp of more world knowledge; 
groups of young men and maidens from the mountains 
which shut in the horizon,—young men and women 
whose eager faces, where strong purpose could be read, 
made one feel like exclaiming, ‘‘For the strength of the 
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hills we bless thee.’’ The firelight danced, and helped 
the moon to make the lights and shadows a thing of joy! 
It was all so gay and bright and picturesque that it 
raade a never-to-be-forgotten picture. Rivers of whiskey 
rise and flow in Kentucky, but none flowed here, nor 
even tea and coffee. The wooden trencher, the spoon 
of tin, the homely food,—these were all the feast sup- 
plied, but they were quite enough. 

At nine o'clock the committee hitched the horses to 
the wagon that had brought the supplies, picked up 
their lanterns, and led the procession back to the college 
grounds. Boys and girls, teachers and taught, found 
their way through the pleasant fields without the slight- 
est espionage, without a suggestion to any one that he or 
she might in any way be remiss. It was all so natural, 
so human, it showed such confidence in the honor and 
good intentions of these young people, that it accounted 
at once for the high character of the average Berea stu- 
dent. They are expected to be manly and womanly, 
obedient, trustworthy, and true ; and those who trust 
them are not disappointed. Simple in their lives, they 
have learned to have pleasure in their simplicity, as was 
evident from their good spirits and the fun they had 
at this autumnal festival of the literary pig roast. 

Those girls who could not, for lack of the quarter 
or other reasons, join in the good time in the pasture, 
were not forgotten. The teacher in charge of the hall 
had allowed them to make fudge, which they had had 
in place of roast pig. 

The strangers stood at the guest-room window in Ladies’ 
Hall. The students were quiet: the lights were out. 
The moon silvered the mountain-tops, and lighted up 
the meadows and fields. Far below, in a tree-studded 
pasture, the bonfire was still burning, ruddy in the moon- 
light, like a beacon among the oaks. Is not Berea itself 
a beacon fire set among the hills to call hither those who 
ate athirst for wisdom and culture, for human sympathy 
and human help? 


Some of Jonathan Edwards’s Defects. 


BY REV. R. H. HUGHES, B.D. 


One Sunday morning, nearly a hundred years ago, 
an old minister stood in the Presbyterian pulpit I now 
have the honor of serving, and deliberately announced 
to his congregation that there were infants in hell, ‘‘not 
a span long.” A descendant of this uncompromising 
divine, who has inherited most of his sentiments, together 
with the greater part of his library, presented me recently 
with a copy of the works of Jonathan Edwards, in four 
fine leather-bound volumes; and, in giving me the books, 
he expressed the earnest hope that the perusal of them 
would profoundly affect my pulpit ministrations. In 
a sense, I could desire nothing better than the realiza- 
tion of that wish, and yet in another—God forbid! 

Jonathan Edwards possessed, in many respects, a 
noble humanity, as his marvellous ‘‘Resolutions” and 
the entries in his Diary abundantly testify. He was, 
also, not only the foremost thinker of his age and country, 
but, doubtless, one of the great minds of all time. His 
“Freedom of the Will” stands in the front rank of the 
world’s great books. That is to say, he was a great 
metaphysician, and for that reason he was not a great 
preacher. The philosophic mind and the prophetic 
No first-rate metaphysi- 
cian was ever a first-rate preacher. As a preacher, 
Jonathan Edwards occupies a comparatively low level. 

There is a species of criticism which has wrought 
much harm in the literary world,—that kind of criti- 
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cism, namely, that strives by the black art of its dubious 
magic to transform even the defects of writers of genius 
into excellencies. Swinburne is an arrant transgressor 
in this respect. A great deal of this sort of ‘‘puffery” 
is perpetrated nowadays by certain writers and speakers 
on Jonathan Edwards. Now it has been said that no 
man is great to his own valet. Constant strives to show 
that famous dictum to be erroneous as regards Napoleon. 
It is certainly so with reference to President Edwards. 
The neater we get to the man, the greater he becomes. 
Nevertheless, this cannot blind the unprejudiced to his 
defects. They were grave ones, and are chiefly to be 
seen in his preaching. 

1. He is argumentative, but not interpretative; logical, 
but not oracular, as the true prophet always must be. 
Following a custom then in vogue, ‘but which is now, 
like many other bad old things, passing away, he elaborates 
argument upon argument, and ‘‘boosts’’ these up by 
a promiscuous array of proof-texts. As a result, his 
sermons are formidably Scripturish, but not Scriptural in 
the true sense of the word. For these fragments of Holy 
Writ are often torn from their proper contexts and 
given a meaning which they were never intended to 
bear. 

In many cases, the refreshing vintage of the inspired 
significance is emptied out of these vessels of gold, and 
they are filled instead with the water gruel of meagre 
_and misleading ideas characteristically Edwardsean. For 
example, take the sermon, ‘‘Sinners in the Hands of 
an Angry God.’’ There are three or four instances of 
this sort of misinterpretation in this sermon alone, and 
one of these is the very text! The text tacked on to 
this sulphurous effusion, as you will recall, is taken from 
one of the noblest of Hebrew lyrics, the Song of Moses, 
as found in Deuteronomy xxxii., ‘‘Their foot shall slide 
in due time.’’ To begin with, that is a mistranslation. 
Really, the verse should read, ‘‘At a time when their 
foot shall slip.” And Edwards explains, ‘‘In this verse 
is threatened the vengeance of God on the wicked, unbe- 
lieving Israelites.” Now the real meaning of the verse 
is exactly the opposite of that. The Israelites had been 
brought to the verge of national extinction through the 
oppression of Gentile nations, but, to prevent the foe’s 
malicious triumph, Jehovah interposes; and, in his 
people’s extremity, when the gods whom they have chosen 
are powerless to aid them, Jehovah, the song tells us, 
will himself take up and avenge his servant’s cause. 
“Thus,” writes Prof. Driver, ‘‘the main idea of the poem 
is the rescue of the people by an act of grace, at a mo- 
ment when ruin seemed imminent. The poem begins 
reproachiully; but throughout tenderness prevails above 
severity, and at the end the strain becomes wholly one 
of consolation and hope.’’ Yet, in this beautiful old- 
world song, Edwards sees nothing but-—brimstone! In 
the same sermon, he ascribes to God words that really 
tefer to the devil. 

The ‘‘Word of God’’ is, indeed, ‘‘the sword of the 
Spirit.” But, if the ‘‘sword” is broken up into little 
bits, it becomes mere scrap-iron, edgeless, pointless, in- 
effective. Thus it becomes in Edwards’s hands. Philos- 
opher-like, he argues, and uses shreds of Scripture to 
point his periods and adorn his climaxes; but he does 
not, prophet-like, interpret the inner, profounder mes- 
sage of inspired writ to mankind. 

2. Again, the general tone of much of his preaching 
is not evangelical. It is not evangelical because it lacks 


benevolence, taking that word in its original Latin sense, 


and which indeed is best translated by Edwards’s own 
famous phrase, ‘‘love for being in general.” England 
appeared to Carlyle to contain so many million inhabi- 
tants,—‘‘mostly fools.’’ Similarly, Edwards seems to 
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have regarded the world as peopled by a certain number 
of millions of men and women, and most of them hell- 
bound. To Edwards hell is a hobby. Lewis Morris 
has written ‘‘The Epic of Hades,” and there are seven 
sermons and one essay of Edwards which might be bound 
together and very fittingly entitled ‘‘The Epic of Fire 
and Brimistone.” And what a wretched affair his hell 


is! I spent several weeks last winter in the hells of _ 


Vergil and Dante and Milton, and the sojourn did my 
soul good; but to descend into the Edwardsean hell is 
just like dropping into a flaming garbage pit. In fact, 
hell was one of the subjects he should have avoided. 
He did not possess an imagination powerful enough to 
handle it properly. In all the mass of brimstone rhap- 
sody contained in the eight discourses, already mentioned, 
there is not a single lofty flight of the imagination such 
as the themes surely demanded. His conceptions of 
hell are grotesque, and as ridiculous in their grotesque- 
ness as the painted wooden hells of the early English 
miracle plays. And into these garbage pits this man 
dumps millions of human beings; and over one of these 
gaping caloriferous holes this preacher of the gospel 
‘“‘hangs”’ his congregation, one day, ‘‘by a slender thread, 
—to quote his own words,—‘‘with the flames of divine 
wrath flashing about it, and ready every moment to 
singe it and burn it asunder.” 4 

Although Jonathan Edwards flourished in the first 
half of the eighteenth century, his thinking was largely 
under the influence of the Puritan theology of the pre- 
ceding century. The grand idea that dominated the 
preaching of the seventeenth century was the sovereignty 
of God. Edwards’s mind grasped this idea in an ex- 
aggerated form. He views it through the fumes of his 
own hell. ‘The result is often a horrible, grewsome cari- 
cature, devoid of both the splendid magnanimity of the 
prophetic ‘‘Jehovah”’ and of the. humanity-wide tender- 
ness of the gospel ‘‘Father.”” Horace portrays Jupiter 


~ as seated upon Olympus with his arm continually aglow 


from the ever-lifted thunderbolt. Jonathan Edwards 
describes God as holding men and women ‘‘over the 
pit of hell, much as one holds a spider or some loath- 
some insect over the fire.’ Both conceptions of the 
Divine Being are radically and frightfully erroneous, 
because lacking in benevolence; and no conception of 
God which lacks benevolence is in the least degree evangel- 
ical. 

3. Style. It is tedious, verbose, and, on the whole, 
commonplace. There is none of the crystalline ex- 
quisiteness of a Newman to be found in these sermons, 
none of the overwhelming affluence of a Phillips Brooks, 
none of the cheery straight-from-the shoulder vigor of 
a Spurgeon: nothing like the altar-born flame of a Rob- 
ertson of Brighton wanders amid these cloven pieces of 
a Puritanic body of divinity. They are, many of these 
sermons, uninviting, dismal as the door of Inferno, stud- 
ded with proof-texts. 

4. In conclusion, I wish to call attention to an influ- 
ence which has emanated from Edwards’s hell-fire preach- 
ing,—an influence, namely, which is distinctively bad; 
an influence which manifests itself in the jingling dog- 
gerel and the tambourine music of the cheap hymnal, 
in the foul trash of the ‘‘yellow’’ religious press, and 


in the windy bellowings of that apostle and cheap-jack 


of ‘‘yellow”’ homiletics, the nomadic revivalist, such 
as the ‘‘brother’’ who wrote me last week, announcing 
himself an as evangelist with a ‘‘record of 30,000 con- 
versions,” and inviting ine to invest my idle millions in 
‘‘Texas hard-wood lumber,’’—an influence, in short, 
which is as damnable every whit as that of the dime 
novel. Thank Heaven, this is passing away, the frantic 


endeavors of special committees notwithstanding. And, 


sf 
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during the last twenty-five years, there has been a tre- 
mendous slump in brimstone. 

The burden of the truest, the noblest, the most evan- 
gelical preaching of to-day, is not God so hates man that, 
ogre-like, he swings him by the ‘‘mere thread”’ of ‘‘merci- 
less, arbitrary will over the pit of hell,’ like ‘‘a spider 
or some loathsome insect,’’ but ‘‘God so loved,’ that he 
saves! 


Frederick W. Guiteau.* 


With lofty accents and a golden tongue 

For honor and high truth thy voice could plead; 
Thy blind eyes had not lost the power to read 
The book of conscience, and thy heart was young 
In valor, wit, and faith. Like clarion rung 

Thy scorn of lies, thy call that men should heed 
God’s laws and man’s, and, holding freedom’s creed, 
Build such republic as our poets have sung. 

Now thy long evening ends! The falling leaf, 
The gathered fruitage of autumnal prime, 

The mournful splendors of this fading year 

All speak of change, but have no note of grief 

If through death’s blindness and deep dark we climb, 
Like thee, to endless light, and know not fear. 


Jonathan Edwards. 


BY REV. S. M. CROTHERS, D.D. 


The celebration of the two hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of Jonathan Edwards calls new attention to 
his place in the religious development of America. How 
far has his influence extended, and to what extent is 
it still to be reckoned with? 

It must be remembered that two lines of develop- 
ment may be traced to Jonathan Edwards. His formal 
theology represented the most logical and, therefore, the 
most repellent form of Calvinism. He did not shrink 
from the conclusions involved in the so-called plan of 
salvation. He dared to state the conclusions of this 
theology with a clearness which outrages the heart. In- 
deed, the progress of a more humane theology may be 
measured by the distance between present-day thought 
and the sermon on ‘‘Sinners in the Hands of an Angry 
God.” 

But there was another Jonathan Edwards, who be- 
longs to the movement with which Channing and Emerson 
were afterward connected. Indeed, if one were to in- 
quire as to the positive element in present-day Unita- 
rianism, he would find it stated in Edwards’s treatise on 
‘“The Nature of True Virtue.” : 

When we approach religion from the practical side, 
the fundamental question is this: What is the nature 
of the highest goodness to which a man can attain? If 
we agree on that, we can trust the instincts of the virt- 
uous heart for all else. 

One might expect the preacher who had emphasized 
the terrors of hell and the rewards of heaven to reduce 
virtue, as so many moral philosophers have done, to 
a consideration of rewards and punishments. Not thus 
did Jonathan Edwards answer the question. Virtue, 
he declared, has nothing to do with hopes of personal 
rewards or with fear of punishment. It does not arise from 
gratitude for favors received. It is not obedience to 
a positive command. It does not arise from any theory 
that is partial or accidental. 

He identifies virtue with the love of the beautiful. 
Then he asks, What kind of beauty? He distinguishes 
between that which belongs to the private soul, which 

“i . : 


* Died at Irvington October 5, in his ninety-third year, after many years of blindness, 
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may be consistent with selfish possession, and that 
which is public and universal. That which is personal 
may or may not be of the nature of true virtue. A 
man may love his own kindred or be loyal tu his own 
party, and yet be false to larger trusts and interests. 
The love that belongs only to ‘‘a private system”? must 
be subordinated to that which is universal in its scope. 
True virtue, he declared, is nothing less than ‘‘love to 
being in general.”” The term ‘“‘being in general” may 
sound cold and abstract, but it expressed an idea which 
to Edwards was fundamental. It was the idea which 
was in the mind of one of the speakers at our recent 
Conference, when he chose for his subject ‘‘The Cosmic 
Roots of Religion.”’ It was the same thought which 
Emerson elaborated so eloquently in his Divinity School 
Address. ' 

It would be interesting for any one to compare the 
teachings of the two New England leaders on this sub- 
ject. Emerson says: ‘‘A more secret, sweet, and over- 
powering beauty appears to man when his heart and 
mind open to the sentiment of virtue. . . . The senti- 
ment of virtue is a reverence and delight in the presence 
of certain divine laws. . . . The intuition of the mora! 
sentiment is the insight of the perfection of the laws 
of the soul. These laws execute themselves. They are 
out of time, out of space, and not subject to circum- 
stance. ... What is the highest form in which we know 
this beautiful element? A certain solidity of merit that 
has nothing to do with opinion, and which is so essen- 
tially and manifestly virtue that it is taken for granted 
that the right, the brave, the generous step will be taken 
by it, and nobody thinks of commending it.” 

Now turn to Jonathan Edwards. There is the same 
sense of a beautiful order, the same insistence that the 
moral sense is its own evidence. ‘‘That which is called 
virtue,’ said Edwards, ‘“‘is a certain kind of beautiful 
nature, form, or quality that is observed in things. The 
form or quality is called beautiful to any one beholding 
it to whom it 2 beautiful. ... It is evident that the 
way we come to the idea or sensation of: beauty is by 
immediate sensation of ‘the gratefulness of the idea 
called beautiful, and not by finding out by argumen- 
tation any consequences or other things that it stands 
connected with any more than tasting the sweetness 
of honey, or perceiving the harmony of a tune, is by 
argumentation or connections and consequences.’’ He 
declares again that ‘‘those who see the beauty that there 
is in true virtue do not perceive it by argumentation, 
or its connections and consequences, but by the frame 
of their own minds, or a certain spiritual sense given 
them of God whereby they immediately perceive pleas- 
ure in the presence of true virtue.’’ This is the very 
essence of what afterward was known as Transcen- 
dentalism. 

Nor does Edwards, the moral philosopher, allow Ed- 
wards, the Calvinistic theologian, to reduce all this to 
an arbitrary decree of God. Goodness is an ultimate 
fact not dependent on any positive command. ‘‘If it 
is meant that the frame of mind, or inward sense given 
them by God, whereby the mind is disposed to delight 
in the idea or view of true virtue, is given arbitrarily, 
so that, if he had pleased, he might have given a contrary 
sense and determination of mind, which would have agreed 
as well with the necessary nature of things, this I think 
is not true.” True virtue, he insists, is absolutely dis- 
interested. ‘The man does not ask what effect any act 
will have upon his personal fortunes: he asks how it 
stands related to ‘‘the necessary nature of things.’ 

‘‘The moral sense, if the understanding be well in- 
formed, and be exercised at liberty and in an extensive 
manner, without being restrained to a private sphere, 
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approves the very same things which a spiritual and 
divine sense approves. This moral sense consists 
in approving the uniformity and natural agreement 
there is between one thing and another, so that by sup- 
position it is agreeable to the nature of things.” This 
conception of virtue as austere beauty—a perfect har- 
mony with the order of the universe—was singularly 
inconsistent with the idea of arbitrary rewards and 
punishments. Dr. Hopkins of Newport, the friend of 
Jonathan Edwards, developed the doctrine of disinter- 
ested virtue to the point at which Calvinism broke down 
‘‘from its own too much.’ If the integrity of the universe 
demands that I should go to hell, the good man says, 
then to hell I go willingly. It is the height of self-abne- 
gation. The Eternal Right says,— 


“But thou, meek lover of the good,. 
Find me, and turn thy back on heaven.”’ 


-In Dr. Hopkins’s congregation was a sensitive youth, 
William Ellery Channing. Channing afterward wrote: 
*‘I was attached to Dr. "Hopkins chiefly by his theory 
of disinterestedness. One day a relative of mine, talk- 
ing with him about the text, Rom. ix. 3 (I could wish 
myself accursed), observed that the passage should be 
rendered, ‘I did wish.’ Dr. Hopkins replied that, if Paul 
did not say what our version ascribes to him, he ought 
to have said it.”” Dr. Channing tells us how, after preach- 
ing for Dr. Hopkins, the stern old Calvinist smiled upon 
him, and said, ‘‘‘The hat is not made yet.’ On my 
asking an explanation, he told me that Dr. Bellamy 
used to speak of theology as a progressive science, and 
compared the different stages of it to the successive 
stages of making a hat. The beaver was to be born, 
then to be killed, and then the felt to be made, etc. Hav- 
ing thus explained the similitude, he added, ‘The hat 
is not made, and I hope you will help to finish it.’”’ 

Does it not seem clear to us, looking back, that there 
was a natural and inevitable development from Edwards 
to Hopkins, from Hopkins to Channing? If the doctrine 
of disinterested virtue were true, then the good man 
must rise superior even to the fear of hell. Channing 
was thrilled by this conception of heroic virtue, but he 
went a step further. If human goodness by its very 
nature goes out in perfect love to ‘‘being in general,” 
if it be free from all arbitrariness and partiality, what 
of divine goodness? If a man can rise superior to threats 
or flatteries, what shall we think of God? When a man 
ceases to cringe, can he worship a God who finds pleas- 
ure in torturing him? Channing’s moral argument 
against Calvinism is but the development of the ethics 
of Hopkins and Jonathan Edwards. It is interesting 
to note that at the present time there is more sympathy 
among Unitarians with Jonathan Edwards’s doctrine 
about the nature of true virtue than is to be found in 
the orthodox churches. 

The crucial question is, What is to be the centre of 
our love? What do we mean by the love of God? Jona- 
than Edwards gave a cosmical interpretation to the 
words. The love of God in our hearts was ‘‘love of 
being in general,” it was universal in its scope. It was 
something that could not be limited to a personal affec- 
tion. The Christo-centric theology of our day takes 
for granted that God conceived of as the Universal 
Being is too remote to arouse emotion. The love of 
Christ is a warm affection and loyalty to a person who 
can be conceived by the imagination. There is here 
a definite and concrete image. This personal loyalty is 
preached as the very highest thing to which we can 
attain. 

But is this true? I for one do not believe it. The 
essential thing in the thought of God is that it brings 
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us into the presence of the Infinite. We love God not 
merely as we love a particular person, but as we yield 
ourselves willingly to a universal power and to a perfect 
law. I think Jonathan Edwards was right when he 
said: ‘‘Let it be supposed that some beings, by natural 
instinct or by some other means, have a determination 
of mind to union and benevolence to a particular person 
or private system which is but a small part of the uni- 
versal system of being, and that this disposition or de- 
termination of mind is independent of, and not subordi- 
nate to, benevolence to being in general. Such deter- 
mination, disposition, or affection, is not of. the nature 
of true virtue.’’ In other words, true virtue is some- 
thing more than love of a person, even though that 
person be conceived of as divine. It is also loyalty to 
a principle, acceptance of reality, harmony with our 
actual environment. It includes the love of the man 
of science for pure truth, the love of the artist for ideal 
beauty, the love of the upright judge for impartial jus- 
tice. It is impersonal as well as personal, cosmical as 
well as human. No Christo-centric formula is adequate, 
for it cannot be confined to any ‘‘particular person” or 
‘‘private system.” It ‘‘finds centre everywhere.” <A 
sound theology must have something of this univer- 
sality. It must be based upon the nature of true virtue. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


A Year’s Review. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SO- 
CIETY, 1903. FOR THE DIRECTORS, BY THE PRESI- 
DENT, REV. EDWARD A. HORTON. 


One year ago we celebrated the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the founding of this Society. Since then there 
has been no reaction of feeling, and we have not lived 
upon that past. While there has been nothing startling 
in our experience, it is true that the whole tendency 
has been upward. A wholesome, stable sense of confi- 
dence seems to prevail. Your directors’ aim at this 
time is simply to give a brief review of our affairs, with 
a few suggestions as to the best methods of increasing 
Sunday-school prosperity. 

We renew the congratulations expressed at other 
times over the changes taking place in modern society. 
The indifference and the hostility toward Sunday-schools 
is moderating, and in many instances giving place to a 
friendly support. The religious education of the young 
is assuming new significance, in view of certain perils 
of the republic. The Church finds, also, urgent demands, 
and is beginning to improve its educational department. 
All round the horizon are cheerful signs of awakening. 

What a significant challenge to the moral sense of the 
public was that utterance of Chancellor McCracken of 
the University of New York, in his address at the au- 
tumn opening! Referring to the lack of moral and 
religious education in our country, he avows his willing- 
ness to join with the colleges in the land in demanding 
of every entering Freshman a certificate that he is able 
to repeat from memory the Ten Commandments, the 
Beatitudes, the Golden Rule, and certain other salient 
parts of the Gospels. If a leading educator in a col- 
lege can put such emphasis on the importance of the 
subject, what ought we who distinctly represent relig- 
ious education to say for ourselves? 

We are met under happy auspices,—one organization 
among many which have this great work inhand. When 
we reflect on the history of our denomination, and re- 
member what it stands for, it is clear as day that, if we 
have any distinct mission, it is an educational one. We 
are seeking to enlighten popular ignorance. Our chief 
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effort is devoted to the substitution of light for dark- 
ness, of fellowship for sectarianism, of truth for dogma, 
of spirit for letter. A movement of this kind appeals 
to the intellect, and through that to the emotions. We 
ought not to shrink from the test when we grapple with 
the education of the young. All our traditions and 
declarations exalt the virtue of education as the means 
toward possessing a rational religion. Here, then, in 
the field where the young people are obtaining perma- 
nent impressions, we ought to be most active and promi- 
nent. 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The demand for new lessons in popular form led us 
to begin the publication of Life Studies,—a series run- 
ning on broad lines. Into these lessons are put the 
different elements of the Bible, historic examples, hymns, 
and pictorial aids from the best art. They are prepared 
with a religious purpose, and the varied material is made 
to serve a spiritual teaching. They have received .a 
wide welcome in our Sunday-schools, and promise to be 
creditable successors to previous courses. 

Our ‘‘Book of Song and Service’’ has now reached its 


. twenty-eighth thousand, with every prospect of con- 


tinued usefulness and circulation for some time to come. 
Every Other Sunday prints in its regular edition about 
eleven thousand copies. If we allow three readers for 
every number,—which is about the usual calculation,— 
it must reach thirty-three thousand persons. ‘The task 
of combining in so small a paper attractive reading- 
matter for young and old, but chiefly for the young, 
is a difficult one. Thanks to the friendly kindness of 
the many contributors who express much in a small 
space, the labor is lightened. ‘‘Great Leaders’’ is the 
title of a set of illustrated biographies and quotations 
meeting quite a need thus far unsupplied. Five of our 
leading Unitarian clergymen and five of the laity have 
been selected to set forth the great truths in our move- 
ment in religion and literature. 

At the time of the Emerson commemoration we fur- 
nished for the schools an order of exercises accompanied 
with pictures, and they were very largely used. This 
is one of the best ways known among educators of en- 
forcing abstract matters on the mind of youth. Prof. 
George Boros of Hungary, so well known to us by his 
pleasant visit, has recently sent to our headquarters 
for material of this kind. He proposes to publish a Uni- 
tarian reader, we might term it, in which young men 
and young women will ascertain from examples, anec- 
dotes, and history, how our liberal principles have been 
embodied in great characters. 

Another publication during the year has been a sug- 
gestive manual on the Parables by Rev. James Eells 
of the First Church, Boston. It has already passed into 
a second edition. Apart from these special matters, 
there has been a steady request for new editions of our 
standard publications. There is hardly a book in the 
long list in our catalogue which has not been called for 
during the past vear in large or small quantities. A 
new free tract by Rev. Minot J. Savage has been issued, 
entitled ‘‘The Sunday-school and the Child.” 


WESTERN HEADQUARTERS. 


The business of our Society at the Chicago headquar- 
ters has gone on with reasonable satisfaction. The con- 
venience to the Middle West has been shown, and more 
and more there will be, no doubt, a wider use of the fa- 
cilities provided. A complete, full stock of our publica- 
tions is to be found at 175 Dearborn Street, and informa- 
tion and advice are ready for those who may wish to 
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Some of the Western publications are finding a wider 
circulation under the new arrangement. Perhaps the 
best statement that can be made relates to the good 
feeling now existing between the West and East. The 
old discord seems to have utterly expired, and we receive 
from all sources in the West cordial messages and fre- 
quent contributions. At the Western Conference, held 
in Milwaukee, full opportunity was given for the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society to appear and present a 
programme of its own making. On all hands was 
a most friendly reception of the cause and of the organ- 
ization then and there represented. 


CONTRIBUTIONS. 


We are able once more to say, ‘‘Better than ever.” 
For several years you have heard this statement, and 
the cheerful record is not to be broken this year. Last 
year the number of contributing churches and schools 
was the highest then on record; namely, 266. ‘This year 
the number has gone up to 278. There can be but one 
natural interpretation of this steady growth. It sig- 
nifies an extension of loyalty and a gratifying response 
to the appeals which are sent out. We are always desir- 
ing greater things, and there is really no clear reason 
why we ought not to have 300 contributors. Some 
schools have failed us this year who are accustomed 
to give; yet, on the other hand, many have given for 
the first time in years. 

While this phase is so pleasing, there is another as- 
pect which might be improved. The sum total of money 
received ought to be larger, and needs to be larger, if 
we are to do our best work. We are appreciative of 
this wide response; but may we not rightfully ask our 
Sunday-schools to increase their donations? Is there 
any cause better than this in which to put money? Is 
there any work which our denomination has at heart 
of so much importance as this? 

As pointing the way in one direction for larger finances, 
we are pleased to acknowledge the receipt of a bequest 
of one hundred dollars ($100) from the estate of Jacob 
P. Hazen of Shirley, Mass. We are sure that this ex- 
ample could be easily matched by many others if due at- 
tention were given to our needs. It is often lack of 
thought rather than good will that defeats generous 
giving. 

The Unitarian Sunday School Society ought to have 
its invested funds increased four times. We have now 
about twenty-five thousand dollars, which is not pro- 
ductive of a large income. How easy it would be for a 
few individuals to carry this sum up to a hundred thou- 
sand dollars! The result would be an enlarged activity 
for the benefit of our Sunday-schools. Our denomi- 
nation would feel at once a new impulse. We need some 
one in the field to attend conferences, speak in churches, 
and make proclamation of our affairs to the public. 

In this direction is the planting of new Sunday-schools 
out of which churches may arise. Hundreds of such 
movements are recorded in the Congregational Trini- 
tarian churches. One such step we have taken in New 
England. Your directors have voted to bear a portion 
of the expense, with the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches 
in Boston, to found a Sunday-school in a certain part 
of the city where nothing of the kind exists. Such work 
as this tells. The more we can do of it, the better; but 
it means money. 

ACTIVITIES. 


It is not necessary tor us to recite in detail the various 
activities which form the ordinary, though valuable, 
part of our work. We have assisted many struggling 
Sunday-schools with donations of publications; we have 
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replied to numerous letters asking for advice; we have 
had speakers at conferences, church festivals, and simi- 
lar occasions; we have conducted a regular department 
in the Christian Register each week, presenting the Sun- 
day School Society and its collateral interests; we have 
maintained branch supplies at San Francisco, New York, 
and Philadelphia; we have co-operated with Sunday- 
school unions in various cities in fulfilling their plans; 
we have held our directors’ meetings with monthly reg- 
ularity, and given earnest attention to the matters in 
hand; we were represented at the National Conference 
in an entire evening’s programme, of our own framing 
and carrying out; we were present officially at the Na- 
tional Religious Educational Association meeting at Chi- 
cago, and are duly credited in the volume of the proceed- 
ings. 

Special mention may well be made of the distributing 
bureau which we have maintained at Chautauqua for 
two years, under the charge of Rev. W. Channing Brown. 
This has proved an admirable open door, freely used, 
for inquirers from other denominations. Our books 
have been scanned quite thoroughly, and what we are 
trying to do has been made more apparent to our Trini- 
tarian friends. 


t 


PRESENT DEMANDS. 


In turning from things to principles, it may be well 
to offer briefly a summary of what is necessary at the 
present time to make a Sunday-school more successful. 
We set aside for the time being the new pedagogy, fine 
school-rooms, teachers’ meetings, and the many sugges- 
tions of that kind. Let us take heed for a moment to 
the following considerations -— 

1. In order to have a better Sunday-school anywhere, 
in the country or city, parents must have more faith 
in the Sunday-school itself. One-half of our trouble 
springs from this source of distrust. It is not so satisfac- 
tory as distrust: rather, it is indifference. If fathers and 
mothers can find any better channel for religious educa- 
tion than the Sunday-school, let them bring it forward, 
and we will surrender. 

All we ask is a show of interest. Frigid apathy blights 
the best efforts of the teacher. In vain the minister 
seeks to shepherd his young flock, for there is no flock. 
The children are permitted to wander. What we 
further expect is a thoughtful consideration of the sub- 
ject. Is the Sunday-school worth supporting, or is 
it not? Let the older people answer ‘‘yes’’ or ‘‘no,” 
after earnest deliberation: then we shall have some defi- 
nite results. This condition of drifting is worse than 
active opposition. 

2. Success can come only when there are individuals 
willing to show their faith by their works. What is 
needed now are new recruits for the teaching ranks,— 
men specially, who will make a little sacrifice and answer 
the call. The ministers are wearied beyond description 
by annual efforts in the autumn to secure teachers. 
Resignations, removals, create dismay. Now and then 
a miracle happens in the volunteer offer of some devoted 
soul to serve. But the ordinary experience is one of 
refusal and coldness. 

We call attention to the inconsistency among Uni- 
tarians. They wonder why the Sunday-school and the 
church do not prosper, and, lo! while they marvel, the 
cause is revealed in themselves. They are responsible 
for the decline, inasmuch as they refuse to do their part. 
The great need now is for a deepened faith, which will 
be shown in a rally of workers in the schools. 

3. Another requisite is the better co-operation of the 
home with the pupil. The usual scholar is left to him- 
self, so far as his lessons are concerned. He brings no 
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preparation into the class, and the brief hour is wasted 
in preliminaries. This is not the right treatment of 
the teacher, the pupil, or the subject. Parents must 
establish a custom of assisting the children in their 
lessons, and require of them greater constancy. A 
great deal is said about the short time allowed in Sunday- 
school instruction, but even that objection would be 
greatly lessened if the wiser method were employed. 

4. We must be sure that the Sunday-school is not made 
an antagonist of the church. No little suspicion is created 
in our day by this idea. People are afraid of the Sunday- 
school, lest it take away from the strength of the congre- 
gation and: destroy the church-going habit. There is 
no reason why such results should follow. The stronger 
the Sunday-school, the stronger the church. ‘The larger 
the Sunday-school, all things being equal, the larger the 
congregation. This is true in other denominations, 
and it should be true in ours. We must do everything 
to remove any ground for such a charge. 

Over and over, in addresses by ministers, we hear it 
stated that, if the choice must be made, by all means 
let the Sunday-school go in favor of the church. No 
one can dispute this theoretical statement ; but why must 
we continually present this alternative? The wiser 
thing to do is to continually show how the two are one 
and need each other. The Sunday-school really gradu- 
ates the best material the church has, and the church 
itself is rendered living by its contact with the Sunday- 
school. i 

5. Finally, as a modern requisite in success, we must 
see that the teaching of the Sunday-school is distinctly 
religious. I do not mean by that anything restricted 
and inadequate. Religion comprehends all thought 
and action, and should show its influence in every avenue 
of life. But I mean that the education in the Sunday- 
school should have a clear religious aim and spirit. 

Science, art, history, biography, political economy, 
nature studies, may indeed come in and be welcome; 
but they should come with the evident purpose of en- 
forcing moral and religious truths. These things, taught 
pure and simple as science, art, and so forth, belong else- 
where. In the modern life this religious opportunity 
of the Sunday-school must be guarded and developed. 
It is the one place where the Bible can be systematically 
studied, the one place where spiritual matters can be 
freely considered, the one place where Christianity can 
be indoctrinated, the one place where religious experi- 
ence is foremost. 


qoy ao OUR SUPREME OBJECT. 


Sometimes the question is asked, What is the highest 
object of the Unitarian Sunday School Society ? 

The highest work we can hope to do is in the creation 
and guidance of religious educational centres, training- 
schools as it were, in which the best traditions of Con- 
gregationalism shall be recognized; that is to say, Sun- 
day-schools or church-schools which have their being 
in the spirit of the Congregational polity and principles. 
The best inheritance one generation can receive from 
another, in a religious way, is the unabated power of the 
free church. Dr. George A. Gordon of the Old South 
Church, Boston, in his review of Congregationalism has 
said many strong words, yet none too strong. He re- 
marks in one place: ‘‘The church that founds its minis- 
try upon manhood, that describes itself as a company 
of disciples of Jesus Christ, whose aims are all for the 
equalization of men before the law, whose spirit is one of 
intense and abounding humanity, must possess an un- 
measured initial advantage with the people of the United 
States... . If we fail, it will be, not because of a poor 
polity, but because of deficient manhood; not for want 
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of better organization, but for want of wider sympathies; 


not because we are without bishops, but because we are 


without men.”’ 

Let us make this clear, this supreme object of our 
Society: The type of Sunday-school that we encourage 
is a place where reason is respected, and the rights of 
private judgment are made sacred. The Congregational 
genius is organized into action. ‘The sessions are not 
convened for the purpose of memorizing dead doctrines. 
It is not a school for routine ecclesiastical instruction. 
Rather are these Sunday-school centres, these training- 


‘ schools of character, opportunities for the quickening 


of noble inspirations and the implanting of a generous 
faith. Methods may change, systems of instruction alter, 
and the various appliances of one generation fail to sat- 
isfy another; but, if the spirit of such a school is perpet- 
uated, its liberty guarded, its lofty ideals upheld, its 
independence maintained, its humanitarian passion con- 
tinued, its true discipleship to the Master enforced, then 
we have accomplished enduring work. 

Congregationalism, of which we are a branch, encour- 
ages this personal independent approach on the subjects 
of Religion, Bible, Character, and Belief. We can have 
no higher aim, no better motive. The phrase ‘‘training- 
school,’’ or ‘‘church-school,” for the young in religion 
is excellent. Nurtured under such privileges and in- 
fluences, we may hope to see our churches filled with 
worthy adherents. More than that, we may confidently 
expect from such graduates intelligent citizens who ac- 
cept civic responsibilities. 

Our republic relies on its public schools for safeguards 
of individual character, for the enactment of righteous 
laws, and for national honor. Our churches must in 
like manner rely greatly upon our religious training- 
schools for supporters; who will perpetuate in modern 
ways the vital faith of their forefathers. A Congrega- 
tional Sunday-school is nearest of kin to the public school. 
What one does for the community at large, the other 
offers to do for the church. 


THE THREE POINTS. 


Will you allow us, then, to say, fellow-workers in this 
cause, that we should keep clearly in mind three lead- 
ing purposes: The Sunday-school exists for devotion, 
education, inspiration. Time was, not long ago, when 
such a threefold completeness was not enforced. The 
Sunday-school was the home of intolerance and the 
birthplace of dogmas. Not long ago the Bible was stud- 
ied in a superficial manner. Experience in religion had 
a definition vastly different from that which we now 


understand. The Sunday-school was considered a trib-. 


utary, pure and simple, to the church, and furnished 
additions to the elect. 

All that is changed in the minds of the progressive 
Christian in every denomination. A Sunday-school 
must have reverence, worship, and sentiment. It must 
maintain an atmosphere of spiritual uplift. But it must 
join with this an educative power: mind must be enriched 
with the results of modern scholarship. The will should 
be trained, the conscience illuminated, and memory stored 
with Biblical treasures. Education, in its large sense, 
must become more and more a power in Sunday-school 
activity. 

And, thirdly, let us make things complete by recog- 
nizing the inspirational side. Here enters the quick- 
ened service, the personal factor, the touch of a conse- 
crated teacher. Abstract truths must be turned into 
electric living currents. The lifeless recitation must 
be made vivid and graphic, so that when scholars go 
away they$feelf%promptings and enthusiasms for what 
is noblest and best. 
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Let us remember that the consecrated teacher accom- 
plishes results through devotion which the critical scholar 
fails to do. We are met together here for the purpose 
of improvement, for the improvement of ourselves as 
workers; and that must mean not simply a little more 
technical knowledge of the Bible, a little more power 
of discrimination in psychology, though these things are 
good, but a more earnest spirit and a stronger deter- 
mination. 

Let us be careful to hold the balance of good judg- 
ment. It is better to make a prosperous school with 
incomplete instruction and inadequate teachers than 
to have a triumphant theory and the ruin of the school 
membership. There are many delicate and difficult 
problems which are not to be settled by academic ax- 
ioms. We must walk by the light of two lamps,— 
experience and theory. Either one is insufficient. We 
have seen in the past how far-reaching has been the 
influence of some humble teacher. That power of person- 
ality continues, and is a great reliance. Let us honor 
it and cherish it, while at the same time we discreetly 
add all valuable progressive methods. 

We pledge ourselves anew to co-operate with you, all 
over the land, in working for these things. I am not 
satisfied with an ordinary maxim like ‘‘Let us not be 
weary in well-doing.” There is a tone of weariness in 
the very expression, as though it was a forlorn fight. 
Neither should we listen to beguiling sirens who whisper 
that our standards are too high, and we cannot live up 
to them. No, indeed: let us be grateful they are beyond 
our realization. Yet they are not so remote as to tan- 
talize or mock our hopes. We will follow ideals, and 
we will pledge ourselves anew to their service. Here 
on this anniversary occasion may we see our common 
duties lighted with wondrous possibilities and our routine 
pathway shining with fresh attraction. A throng of 
witnesses of faithful Sunday-school workers of the past 
look upon us. To them, to our cause, to our schools, 
and to this Society, may we be joyously faithful. 


Spiritual Life. 


Our character is but the stamp on our souls of the free 
choice of good and evil we have made through life.— 
Getkve. 


ya 


Very few of us will have the chance of heroic self- 
devotion; but every day brings the petty, wearing sac- 
rifice which weighs full weight in God’s scales.—Samuel 
Osgood. 

rd 


There is an atheism which still repeats the creed. Many 
of us who call ourselves theists are like the savages who, 
in the desire to honor the wonderful sun-dial which had 
been given them, -built a roof over it. Break down the 
roof: let God in on your daily life—Phillips Brooks. 


wa 


It is this desire of the happiness of those whom we 
love which gives to the emotion of love itself its principal 
delight, by affording to us constant means of its grati- 
fication. He who truly wishes the happiness of any 
ene cannot be long without discovering some mode 
of contributing to it. Reason itself, with all its light, 
is not so rapid in discoveries of this sort as siinple affec- 
tion, which sees means of happiness, and of important 
happiness, where reason scarcely could think that any 
happiness was to be found.—Thomas Brown. 
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, Literature. 


My own STORY, WITH RECOLLECTIONS 
oF Notep Prrsons. By John Townsend 
Trowbridge. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $2.50 net.—Mr. Trowbridge has had an 
eventful career, has charmed thousands of 
readers with his books, has lived so long that 
to some extent he has survived his reputa- 
tion as an author, and is cherished, for the 
most part, by those who have been left over 
from a former generation. Many of his 
books were immensely popular when they 
were first published. They were always hu- 
mane in spirit and helpful in many ways, and 
yet they lacked the touch which gives such 
creations immortality. Now the wonder is 
that in his old age he has written the story 
of his life with reminiscences of those with 
whom he has been associated in his busy 
career; and this book is far better than any- 
thing that he has written before. His work 
upon the Aflantic Monthly, the Youth’s Com- 
panion, Our Young Folks, and other journals, 
brought him into relations with some of the 
most eminent literary men and women of the 
time. His acquaintance with many of them 
was intimate, and his memories of them are 
vivid, and are set before the readers in such 
a fashion that his sketches cf his friends who 
were contemporary with the days of his 
prime will take high rank among the best 
books of the kind, by the best authors who 
have given us the annals of American liter- 
ature. Mr. Trowbridge was born in 1827. 
His parents were pioneer settlers on a back- 
woods farm, in New York. By the unac- 
countable instinct which manifests itself in 
so many boys born in the country, he be- 
came an eager reader of the best literature, 
began early to write and to print, taught 
school, turned his hand to one task after an- 
other, until, at the age of nineteen, he appears 
in the city of New York, with a determina- 
tion to write for the press. The next year 
we find him in Boston, where he pushed his 
way through one periodical after another, 
publishing novels and doing whatever his 
hand found todo. He prospered a little, went 
abroad, came back, and wrote more poems, 
stories, and novels, and a book of travel. 
In all this eager, active, busy life his stand- 
ard has been high, his influence good; and 
now, with a host of friends about him, he 
joins the ranks of the authors who may be 
called aged, but who in their old age show 
a ripeness of thought, a beauty of sentiment, 
and a power of performance surpassing that 
which marked their vigorous and enter- 
prising youth. 


MONNA VANNA. By Maurice Maeter- 
linck. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.20 net.—The earlier psychological dramas 
of Maeterlinck required something of imagi- 
nation and thought from the reader. This 
play, vivid and intense, may well be read 
first for the sake of the dramatic develop- 
ment and incident, and cannot be put aside 
until finished, so strong is the sweep of its 
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sequences. One notes at once the resem- 


‘blance of the play to Browning’s Luria in 
| historic background and in contrast of char- 


acters, but the two. are utterly dissimilar in 
course of action and centre of interest. How- 
ever, Maeterlinck’s reply, when this resem- 
blance had been challenged by Prof. Phelps, 
is worth repeating: “I am a constant reader 
and ardent admirer of Browning, who is, in 
my opinion, one of the greatest poets that 
England has had. I consider him as belong- 
ing to the classic and universal literature 
everybody is expected to know. It is, then, 
permissiLle and natural to borrow from him 
a situation or a piece of a situation, just as 
one borrows every day from A‘schylus, Soph- 
okles, or Shakespeare.” It would be in- 
correct, however, to say that Maeterlinck 
“borrowed” anything from Browning, though 
a single scene was inspired by Luria in 
the same way that his new piece, /oyzelle, 
finds its point of departure and inspiring 
motive in Shakespeare’s Tempest. 


THE CLERK OF THE Woops. By Brad- 
ford Torrey. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.10 net.—Mr. Torrey takes to the 


woods, and by natural instinct comes into |. 


intimate and almost affectionate relations 
with the wild life to be found there, whether 
vegetable or animal. He draws no long 
bow, but with simplicity and sincerity sets 
down that which he sees and hears, with 
the date of the first coming of any charac- 
teristic phenomenon of the seasons, Mr. 
Torrey’s work has some of the qualities 
which have made the observations of White 
of Selborne so charming and of perennial 
interest to several generations of those who 
love nature and natural things, and are not 
over-scientific in their tastes. There is 
a human quality in the relations which 
may exist between man and his charm- 
ing friends, who live free from care in 
the fields and woods, that adds greatly to 
the enjoyment of life, and is a means of 
grace of a high order. These notes are 
more largely concerned with birds than 
with any other one subject of observation, 
and the index gives the reader ready access 
to notes concerning any special member of 
that family in which he may be interested. 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION Boarp. 
Questions set at the Examinations held 
June 15-20, 1903. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
60 cents.—The organization represented by 
this volume proposes to make the exami- 
nations for entrance at colleges and uni- 
versities uniform, and to make the certifi- 
cates issued by the board acceptable to all 
colleges and universities. Over twenty in- 
stitutions are represented in the examin- 
ing board, and the statement is made by 
the publishers that the examinations have 
been accepted, as satisfactory substitutes 
for their own separate admission exam- 
inations, by nearly every college and scien- 
tific school in the United States. The ad- 
vantage of such a system is evident. Pre- 


action and so unexpected, yet so logical, its| paratory schools and solitary students 
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may know in advance what kind of work 
is required of them, and the standard of 
scholarship will be made uniform for all 
institutions of learning. An incidental ad- 
vantage may be that graduates of long 
standing may ascertain by a perusal of 
these questions whether it would now he pos- 
sible for them to enter the Freshman class 
of. any respectable college. 


Farry LEGENDS OF THE FRENCH PROy- 
INCES. ‘Translated by Mrs. M. Cary. New 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 60 cents.—These 
stories were first published in the French 
folk-lore journal, Mélusine, and have thus 
been subjects of the scientific interest which 
has been taken in late years in the popular 
tales of different nations. They repeat the 
stock ideas that have always been woven 
into the fairy and folk tales; but they are 
colored by the conditions of the people from 
which they spring, and throw light on the 
character of the French peasant. Prof. J. F. 
Jameson has contributed an introductory 
note. ‘They give the impression of having 
come straight from the people themselves, 
and to have suffered less from literary re- 
vision than have other similar collections. 
It is chiefly important, perhaps, to note that 
children will find the stories good reading. 


ALLEN AND GREENOUGH’S NEW LATIN 
Grammar. Boston: Ginn & Co. $1.20.— 
Those who are familiar with this grammar 
as originally published fifteen years ago do 
not need to be informed concerning its merits. 
Made by Prof. J. B. Greenough and Rev. 
Joseph H. Allen, it at once took high rank, 
and has stood the test of time. But, since 
it was first published, many things have been 
learned, and it had become necessary to 
adapt the work to the demands of modern 
scholars. It has therefore been thoroughly 
revised, corrected, rearranged, and improved 
by the new editors, J. B. Greenough, A. A. 
Howard, G. L. Kittredge, and Benjamin L. 
D’Ooge (without increasing the size of the 
volume), by introducing much new matter 
Among the eminent specialists who have 
assisted the editors are Prof. Sheldon of Har- 
vard University and Prof. Morris of Yale — 
University. The typography is of the high- 
est order. 


THE PINE Grove House. By Ruth Hall. 
Boston. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, $1.50.— 
The reaction from the romantic novel has 
been leading writers to pick out the common- 
est and most unromantic figures possible, 
and to present them in surroundings that can | 
by no stretch of terms be called picturesque. 
Miss Hall has chosen for the scene of her 
story a hotel or large boarding-house, fre- _ 
quented in summer by shop-girls and floor- - 
walkers and for the other nine months in — 
the year by “human derelicts.” The heroine _ 
appears first in shabby gloves, and is greeted 


by a girl who confesses a minute later that 


she squeals with rapture every time she has 


| 


a new belt ribbon. It is a good thing for 
novel-writers to accept common facts of 
human destiny, and set themselves to solve 
the problems of life and love under such 
conditions. Miss Hall has made an inter- 
esting story, and the boarding-house proves 
to be a good setting for unusual incidents 
and intrigue. 


Camp FIpELity Giris. By Annie Hamil- 
ton Donnell. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.20 net.—Mrs. Donnell has been a frequent 
contributor of short stories to the Youth’s 
Companion and other periodicals. They 
have stood out from the mass of such liter- 
ature first by their original distinctive char- 
acters, and then by the grace of expression 
which has indicated a literary conscience not 
always evident among writers for small chil- 
dren. She has put the same charm into 
this book for older girls, and, though it is 
less rare in such a connection, it is yet not 
at all common. ‘The four schoolmates who 
spend their summer together in an old farm- 
house not only pass through experiences de- 
scribed with humor and animation, but they 
connect themselves with an ancient romance 
in a way that brings present-day results, and 
gives the story of the summer a certain plot. 
Mrs. Donnell is the niece of Dr. Torrey, pres- 
ident of the well-known school at Kent’s 
Hill, Me. 


BIBLE STORIES FOR CHILDREN. By Sarah 
E. Dawes. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
60 cents.—Miss Dawes has given the Bible 
stories as simply as:possible without note or 
comment, and with practically no explana- 
tions other than those contained in the Bible 
itself. Often the exact words are used, but 
all side material that interferes with the de- 
velopment of the story is omitted. The im- 
portance of knowing these stories, if for no 
other reason than to afford an intelligent un- 
derstanding of the frequent allusions in 
modern literature, can hardly be estimated, 


_and, as an attempt to make them familiar, 


the book is to be commended. It will be 
a valued aid to many a mother who has not 
given up the Sunday afternoon reading of 
Bible stories to her children. It is printed 
in good-sized type, and contains nine illus- 
tratious from various paintings. 


THe SIEcE oF YourH. By Frances 
Charles. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50.—The scene of Miss Charles’s second 
novel is San Francisco, her home. ‘This is 
another atmosphere than that which, sombre 
and threatening, brooded over In the Country 
God forgot, but the singular style, with its 
epigrammatie sentences, abrupt transitions, 
and occasional obscurity, is not materially 
different. Two, yes, three love-stories play 
themselves out in these chapters, set in with 
artistic and journalistic interests that make 
always a good background. Miss Charles’s 
originality seemed at first full of promise; 
but the new book is less impressive than the 
other, and does not hold so well the reader’s 


- attention, ad 3 certain effort of response is 
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required before one appreciates its good 
points, perhaps because there is no logical 
sequence of events. 


DooRYARD STORIES. By Clara Dilling- 
ham Pierson. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $1.20 net.—Mrs. Pierson has written 
in other books about the people who live in 
the pond and in the forest. Here she tells 
her young readers of the friends and near 
neighbors who are inmates of her own house 
or come to visit her yard. All the stories 
about birds, cats, caterpillars, chipmunks, 
and wasps, really happened; but they are 
made more dramatic in the telling by direct 
discourse and interpretations of opinions 
and emotions. ‘The tales will be found in- 
teresting, and are the sort to encourage chil- 
dren to the observation of the life that goes 
on under their own eyes. The colored pict- 
ures are delightfully natural in the eyes of 
children. 


LESLEY CHILTON. By Eliza Orne White. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin.& Co. $1.50.— 
It is hardly correct for reviewers to call this 
a woman-suffrage novel; for, although the 
heroine is an ardent suffragist, the hero dis- 
believes in it cordially and doubts the wis- 
dom of the higher education for most girls. 
The author holds the balances fairly even 
betwixt the two, caring more to make an 
interesting love-story than to advance or 
retard a “‘cause.’’ ‘The story moves placidly, 
with no more ripples than are inevitable in 
even sheltered lives. Some of the best things 
are said by the maid, Martha, who has 
opinions of her own and a fondness for ex- 
pressing them. 


THE RED TRIANGLE. By Arthur Morri- 
son. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50.— 
Novels of romance, of realism, and of al- 
leged history, may wax and wane in popular 
interest; but the detective story holds its 
own through all their ups and downs. Mr. 
Morrison’s complications are of the Conan 
Doyle pattern rather than Anna Katharine 
Green’s. There is a certain connection be- 
tween all the tragedies of the book, and the 
various surprises in the unravelment of their 
mystery are not easily anticipated. Barring 
the introduetion of hypnotism as an impor- 
tant agent, the ingenious dénouements of 
the stories are not unreasonably forced. 


THE DEEPER TEACHINGS OF PLANT LIFE. 
By Hugh Macmillan. New York: Thomas 
Whittaker. $1.20 net.—The sketches in 
this book appeared for the most part in the 
pages of Good Words and other periodicals. 
They are popular studies, which note points 
of interest and beauty about certain trees 
and wild flowers. In each study Dr. Mac- 
millan, D.D., has woven thoughts of the 
eternal spiritual significance thus manifested, 
with the hope of leading the mind up from 
nature to nature’s God. The daffodil, the 
wood sorrel, the violet, and many of the 
commonest flowers are the sources of these 
earnest reflections. 
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JUBILATE DEO, a Book of Hymns and 
Tunes for Young and Old. Fourth edition. 
Geo. H. Ellis Company.—A new edition of 
Rev. C. W. Wendte’s hymnal has been re- 
quired by the churches. Originally pre- 
pared for the Young People’s Religious 
Unions, it has been found suitable, also, for 
general congregational use, and about a 
score of churches have already introduced 
it. In the present edition, besides a careful 
revision of the text and notation, seven sup- 
plementary hymns have been added, includ- 
ing Mrs. J. Ward Howe’s noble Peace Hymn, 
the better fitting it for general congregational 
service. 


THE GREAT Scoop. By Molly Elliot Sea- 
well. Boston. L. C. Page & Co. $1.—In 
this story of a young fellow who enters a 
big newspaper office as office-boy, and rises 
by luck and pluck—mainly pluck—to a 
position of trust and good pay, Miss Seawell 
has a congenial subject. She has as genuine 
a liking for boys as any writer we know, and 
always writes of them with animation and 
understanding. ‘This story appeared not 
long ago as a serial in Youth’s Companion. 
Its incidents are fresh, and told with con- 
siderable dramatic effect. 


TRAPPER Jim. By Edwyn Sandys. New 
York: The Macmillan Company.—One of 
the best and most practical books about 
hunting, fishing, and general sport for boys 
is this by Mr. Sandys. The fellow back of 
the sport is always the main thing, and a high 
standard of character is presented. ‘There 
is a charming picture of home life here, 
frankly dominated by the religious spirit. 
The book is entertaining as well as instruc- 
tive, and, if boys are to hunt and fish at all, 
they can hardly do better than to follow 
the instructions here given. 


JACK, THE Fire-poc. By Lily F. Wessel- 
hoeft. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.— 
Mrs. Wesselhoeft’s stories about children and 
animals keep their old charm for the chil- 
dren. Jack, the dog who ran with an 
engine, may he the hero of the tale; but his 
boy friends have experiences of their own, 
and take an important part in the story. 
Mrs. Wesselhoeft writes naturally for chil- 
dren, and her books are sure to inculcate 
generosity and kindness to the weaker ones. 

THE GoLDEN Kincpom. By Andrew Bal- 
four. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50.— 
This story of a quest for gold by three good 
comrades is a veritable Treasure Island book 
of adventures with hair-breadth escapes, ter- 
rible dangers, and glorious successes. There 
are over four hundred closely printed pages, 
and one must needs be young or very much 
in love with éxciting travels in wild coun- 
tries to begin the book at all; but, once begun, 
it is likely to be finished. 


THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM OF 
NaisHapuk. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 30 cents.—The lovers of the Rubai- 
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yat who wish to make it a vade mecum could 
hardly have anything better adapted to 
their purpose than this little volume which 
will slip easily into a watch-pocket. It 
contains on each page one quatrain printed 
perpendicularly. The paper is excellent, 
the printing clear and beautiful, and the 
edges are gilt. 


AN Easy GUIDE TO THE CONSTELLATIONS. 
By James Gall. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 75 cents.—This is a handy volume 
made for the benefit of those who are not 
learned, and who wish to have some acquaint- 
ance with the stars, or at any time to verify 
statements made concerning comets or other 
special phenomenon. By the aid of these 
simple charts and descriptions one can easily 
locate any constellation. 


Book oF NaTuRE. By Johnny Jones. 
San Francisco: Paul Elder & Co.—This 
little red-covered book of rhymes contains 
thirty quatrains, each illustrated by draw- 
ings such as might be produced by many 
a youthful artist. The mother did the 
spelling. If Johnny Jones did the writing, 
he was a bright boy, and some day will be 
able to write the adventures of a purple cow. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Memorial Day address, delivered by 
Mr. Fred Chamberlin at Burlington, Vt., 
1902, has been published in book form, 
with such additions as current events since 
that time have made desirable. The book, 
which is entitled The Blow from Behind, 
considers some features of the anti-imperial- 
istic movement attending the war with 
Spain, and considers and defends the Philip- 
pine policy from its inception to the present 
time. 


The third series of New York Sunday 
Herald sermons by George H. Hepworth, 
D.D., is published by E. P. Dutton & Co, 
of New York, under the title We Shall Live 
Again. ‘The sermons are short, and appeared 
as leading editorials in the Herald from week 
to week. As the name indicates, many of 
these discuss the future life, and express 
as much confidence that it will include every- 
thing desirable as that the present life should 
be lived according to eternal principles. 

\ 


Friends who have been accustomed to 
meet each summer at the Isles of Shoals 
summer meetings will be interested in the 
souvenir edition of the Order of Evening 
Worship, commonly used in the candle-light 
service in the old stone meeting-house. The 
liturgy is very simple, and quickly becomes 
familiar. Five hundred numbered copies 
have been printed by the Merrymount Press, 
with rubricated pages and plain brown 
covers, 


A recent issue in the Riverside Literature 
Series is Washington Irving’s biography of 
Oliver Goldsmith, brought out with intro- 
duction and notes by Willis Boughton, Ph.D, 
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It is a triple number of 382 pages. Another 
addition to this series, and a most convenient 
one, is a volume of the Tennyson poems 
which are included in the college require- 
ments for 1906-08. ‘They are ‘“‘Gareth and 
Lynette,” “Lancelot and Elaine,” ‘“The Pass- 
ing of Arthur,” and, with the notes, form 
an especially convenient edition for students. 


G. H. Bacon & Co. publish a revised and 
enlarged edition of Rational Home Gymnas- 
tics, by Hartvig Nissen, the well-known di- 
rector of physical training. It contains sug- 
gestions relating to the proper course of ex- 
ercise, both for well people and invalids, 
with health points on walking and bicycling, 
and on the use of water and massage. It is 
commended by Dr. Sargent. The numerous 
illustrations help greatly in understanding 
the directions. Baroness Rose Posse has 
contributed to the book illustrations of ex- 
ercises for women. 


The proceedings of the first convention 
of the Religious Education Association, 
held in Chicago last February, have been 
published and sent out by the executive 
office of the association, 153 La Salle Street, 
Chicago. The addresses and discussions 
are published practically im full. Our sense 
of the value of these meetings has been re- 
peatedly expressed. There is no doubt 
that the impulse given to our Sunday-schools 
was both salutary and lasting, and we ex- 
pect the association to continue effectively 
the work that it has so admirably begun. 


Christ among the Cattle is a sermon which 
considered our duty to animals, preached 
in the First Congregational Church of Port- 
land, Ore., by Frederick Roland Marvin. 
John G. Whittier hoped for this sermon 
that it might have a wide circulation, as in 
this form it certainly should. It presents 
the facts of certain cruelties practised for 
the sake of fashion, and urges the thought- 
ful consideration of our duty toward the 
creatures dependent upon us. That the 
world is growing kinder may well be be- 
lieved, but there is still need of these ear- 
nest reminders that make for true humanity. 


Consecrateld Womanhood is a_ sermon 
preached in the First Congregational Church, 
Portland, Ore., by Frederic Rowland Marvin, 
and now published with covers by J. O. 
Wright & Co. of New York. Frances Power 
Cobbe contributes an introduction, in which 
she says, “Nothing can’ be more broad- 
minded or more generous than Dr. Marvin’s 
whole treatment of the claims of women. 
It would do infinite service in awakening 
thought and dispelling prejudice, could the 
sermon on Consecrated Womanhood be 
preached in every church and chapel in Eng- 
land.” 


Many friends and old parishioners of Dr. 
Herford will be interested in the publication 
of three leaflets from his pen, entitled re- 
spectively Patchwork, Woman’s Work and 
Care, and In Honor preferring one another, 
published as numbers in Home Pages, a series 
of small pamphlets edited by Helen Brooke 
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Herford. Other numbers of the series con- 
tain an account of Channing, entitled A 
Preacher's Message, by Frances E. Cooke, 
Jem Cooper's Geraniums and A Bit on are 
good examples of familiar practical talks to 
those who might not readily begin the read- 
ing of a sermon. This series is sent out by 
the London British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association; and among other publications 
we note three sermons by Charles Gordon 
Ames, which show that Dr. Ames’s ministry 
not only reaches from California to Massa- 
chusetts, but beyond the ocean. 


A history of the Bell Chapel movement 
in Providence, R.I., has been written and 
published by Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, 
who is agent of the trustees under the will 
of James Eddy, and the resident minister 
of this religious society. James Eddy died 
in May, 1888, leaving in his will certain 
provisions respecting Bell Street Chapel, 
which was built and set apart for public 
worship and instruction. As Mrs. Spencer 
points out, there is a peculiar reason for 
complete and permanent registry for the 
first few years of this work, since the Supreme 
Court of Rhode Island, in confirming the 
validity of the trust under the will, indi- 
cated that the conduct of its affairs during 
the early years would form the basis of 
judgment for future administration of the 
trust. This material has been compiled 
from the society records, reports, and min- 
utes. It shows the co-operative action of 
the trustees and society in the period since 
it obtained its present measure of indepen- 
dence. It contains much interesting informa- 
tion in regard to the conduct ‘‘of a worship- 
tul, rationalistic, and non-sectarian” church, 


NEW VOLUME JUST COMMENCING 


Number One Now Ready 


Price 60c. per Number net; Annual Subscrip- 
tions, $2.50, post free. 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL: 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF RELIGION, 
THEOLOGY, AND PHILOSOPHY 


THE OCTOBER ISSUE CONTAINS CONTRI- 
BUTIONS FROM 


DR. EDWARD CAIRD. St. Paul and the 
Idea of Evolution. 


PROF. STOUT. Myers on Human Personality. 


PROF, HENRY JONES. The Present Atti- 
tude of Reflective Thought toward Religion. 


CANON CHEYNE. Babylon and the Bible. 


THE REV. C. E. BEEBY (article) and REV. 
PROF. A. CALDECOTT (review). The 
Miraculous Birth of Our Lord. 


Also from Mrs. HUMPHRY 'WARD, Dr. 
SANDAY, Rev. FATHER TAUNTON, Prof. 
LEWIS CAMPBELL, “Romanus,” Prof. 
BERNARD BOSANQUET, C. G. MONTE. 
FIORE, Rev. ARNOLD PINCHARD, Dr. 
ALLAN MENZIES, VERNON BARTLET, 
and others. . 


A Prospectus containing Full List of Editorial An- 
nouncements post free upon application. ’ 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, — 
Henrietta Street, London, W. C. 
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and may well be helpful to others who are 
following the same ideal. 


T. Y. Crowell & Co. offer a new series of. 
Twentieth Century Juveniles, made up of 
new stories by favorite authors. For the 
smallest children, Twilight Tales told to 
Tiny Tots, by Anita D. Rosecrans (price 50 
cents net), is sufficiently described by the 
title. The stories are all short and simple, 
and yet they manage to include considerable 
variety of theme, with fairy stories, animal 
stories, and others taken from real life. The 
Truth about Santa Claus, by Charlotte M. Vaile 
(price 40 cents net), is the only distinctively 
Christmas story of the series, and it is writ- 
ten in the true Christmas spirit. It shows 
how the jolly saint gets other people to do 
his errands, and how he likes better to put 
a bit of sunshine in a shady place than to 
let his holiday be turned into a kind of bar- 
gain festival. It is pleasantly told, and 
the lesson is suggested, not preached. Two 
books of stories about birds and. animals 
are entitled respectively Jim Crow’s Lan- 
guage Lessons, by Julia Darrow Cowles, and 
The Little Foresters, by Clarence Hawkes, 
the blind writer, whose misfortune has not 
prevented his enjoyment and close observa- 
tion of nature. The former stories are 
short, and adapted to younger children 
than Mr. Hawkes’ book, which is consecu- 
tive narrative. In this the animals speak 
for themselves; and give their own view of 
the world in which they live. The book 
contains plenty of exciting incidents, and 
children will find it thoroughly interesting. 
The volumes of this series are attractively 
bound, with a cover design and _ illustra- 
tions. 


Books Received. 


From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
The Children who Ran Away. By Evelyn Sharp. $1.50. 
- Bible in Browning. By Minnie Gresham Machen. 
1.50. 
Supervision and Education in Charity. By Jeffrey Rich- 
ardson Brackett. $r. 
The Literary Sense. By E. Nesbit. $1.50. 
South Carolina as a Royal Province, 1719-1776. By W. 
Roy Smith. $2.50. 


. The Care ofa House. By T.M. Clark. $1.50. 


A Pleasure-book of Grindelwald. By Daniel P. Rhodes. 


‘Blount of Breckenhow. By Beulah Marie Dix. $1.50. 


Crabbe. By Alfred Ainger. 75 cents net. 
Byron’s Shorter Poems. 


Edited by Ralph Hartt Bowles. 
25 cents 


Macaulay’s Life of Samuel Johnson. Edited by William 
Schuyler. 25 cents. $ F ‘ 
Irving’s Life of Goldsmith. Edited by Gilbert Sykes 
Blakely. 25 cents. 
Saint Paul and the Ante-Nicene Church. By Rev. Stew- 
art Means. $2. ; 
Bpocts hal and Legendary Life of Christ. By J. deQ. 
onehoo. $2.50 net. 
From E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
Peter the Pilgrim. By L. T. Meade. $1.50, 
Shakespeare’s Homeland. By W.S. Brassington. $2.50 
net. 
From C. E. Cochrane & Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Solar Electric Distribution and Sun Habitation. By 
Alexander Young. 
From Paul Elder & Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
Book of Nature. By Johnny Jones. , 
Widows Grave and Otherwise. Compiled by Cora D. 
Willmarth. $1 net. 
From the British and eI Unitarian Association, 
Z. mM. 


ondo: 
Three Sermons by Charles Gordon Ames, D.D. Salva- 
tion by Character; The Brotherhood of Man; The 
rhood of God. 
= _— Six numbers. Edited by Helen Brooke 
erford, 
Freedom and Unitarianism. By R. A. Armstrong. 
From Philip Green, London. 
Emerson. By Augustine Birrell. rs. net. 
From Watts & Co., London. 
The Road-makers and Other Poems. By Harrold 
Johnson. 
FromJohn Heywood, Manchester, ing. 
Edna Lyall: An Appreciation, By Rev. George A. 
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“The best book for the use of teachers that bas ever been issued.”—New York Observer. 


menuoned thereon. 


Birch, J. Edgar. 11,043. 
Make a, Joyful, Noise... 0+... .c000ceeees +12 


Bullard, Frederic Field. 10,359. 

Lord of the Harvest, Thee We Hail .. .12 
Frey, Adolf. 10,899. 

Sing unto the Lord with Thanksgiving .12 


Gale, Clement R. 10,351. 
Bless the Lord, O My Soul............ ad 


Teachers’ Edition 
of The American Standard 


i Revised Bible 


contains, in additlon to the text edited by the American Revision Committee, the Concise Bible 
Dictionary which has short articles about the Bible, its writers, its history, etc., with numerous 
illustrations from recent photographs; Combined Concordance to the American Standard 
Revised Bible which combines Concordance, Subject Index, Scripture Proper Names with their 
pronunciation, etc., in one a-é-c list; Bible Atlas with twelve maps with index to every place 
A complete Biblical Library in a single volume, 
: Prices, $2.25 to $10.00. 
For sale by allleading booksellers or sent postpaid on receipt of price. Send for catalogue to 

THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 


NOW Harvest Thanksgiving Anthems 


(ORDER BY NUMBER) 
Send for our new complete catalog of Harvest Music. 


37-41 East 18th St., New York. 


Grant, John B. 10,886. 

O Lord, How Manifold are Thy Works .12 
Rogers, James H,_ 11,163. 

Look on the Fields.i:.i/c42. 6 0K: a5 I 
Rogers, James H. 11,175. 

Sing unto the Lord with Thanksgiving .16 


Schnecker, P. A. 11,176. 
Father of Mercies, God of Love........ 12 


a 


also an unaccompanied quartet. 


451 Washington Street 


A998 


A Short Harvest Cantata for Soli, Mixed Chorus,and Organ 


“GIVE THANKS UNTO GOD” 
By H. CLOUGH-LEIGHTER 


The text of this short, vigorous cantata is compiled from the Scriptures. Musically, 
it commands attention on account of its churchly style, its strong, thematic structure, 
rich part-writing, and itsinherent melodiousness. It lends itself to a dignified order of 
service, and requires a well-trained chorus and an efficient organiat to perform it satis- 
factorily. There are solos for soprano (or tenor) and alto, an 
Time of performance, twelve minutes. 


Send for sample copy Choir and Choral Magazine 
Published Monthly, with sixteen pages of New Music. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


Price 40 cents, post-paid 


a soprano and alto duet ; 


$1.00 per year. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


PRAYERS 


By Rev. HORATIO STEBBINS, D.D. 
Price $1.25. Postage 10 cents additional. 
FOR SALE BY 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Theodore Parker to a Young Man. 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register in 1885, and afterward in leaflet form, It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth, It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


Address Christian Register Association, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 


MESSAGES OF 


Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
PRICE $1.00 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt o7 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street =) = lee 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 


Boston 


PRICE 50 CENTS 


Geo. H. Ellis Co, Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 
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The Dome. 


My Temper. 


I have a little temper, 
’Tis like my pony gray,— 
Unless I watch it closely, 
It tries to get away, 


And rear and kick and trample 
On all who near it stand; 
And so I try to curb it, 
And hold it well in hand. 


No good to use a snaffle ; 
I keep a tight curb-rein, 
And speak to it quite gently,— 
Yet sometimes all in vain. 


It is so much the stronger, 
It gets away from me; 
But I will be its master 
Some day, as you shall see! 
— Cleveland Plaindealer. 


Poor Miss Pollidoll. 


Some time ago I went into the boy’s play- 
room. The boy’s play-room is a wonderful 
place. Such sudden changes occur in it. 
I have known it the crater of an active vol- 
cano, a pathless desert, an African jungle, 
and the arctic sea all in one morning. I 
prepare my mind for almost anything when 
I pay a visit to that unquiet spot, but I will 
confess upon this occasion I was taken by 
surprise. The boy was in the room, rum- 
maging among a collection of old popguns, 
and did not notice me as I entered. Two 
or three chairs turned upside down, a deserted 
village, and a heap of wooden animals lying 
stiff and lifeless showed where a cyclone had 
recently swept over the land. But seated 
in the midst of all this disorder was some- 
thing the like of which I had never before 
seen in the play-room. ‘‘What is that?” I 
demanded, pointing to the unusual ob- 
ject. 

““That’s a doll,” said the boy, bluntly. 

“And what,” I asked, “‘is she doing here, 
of all places in the world?” 

“I don’t know,” said the boy. 

“But you must know,” I said. 
did she get here?”’ 

“Her mother brought her,” 
““That’s all I know about it.” 

“Her mother,’ I repeated, a light begin- 
ning to dawn on my mind It was my 
little neighbor, then, who had left this fine 
young lady in the boy’s play-room, But 
why? Here was a mystery! Surely, the 
play-room with its cyclones, earthquakes, 
and tidal waves, was no place for such an 
elegant young person. 

“Do you know her name?” I asked the 
boy. 

“Her mother called her Pollidoll,” 
answered rather scornfully. 

“Poor Miss Pollidoll!” I said, looking 
with pity at the calm but resigned smile 
with which that lady was gazing into space. 
The next time my neighbor canie to see me 
I led up gently to the subject. 

“My dear” I said, “I saw a beautiful 
new child of yours in the boy’s play-room 


yesterday.” 


“How 


the boy said. 


he 
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“Ves,” said my neighbor, ‘‘that’s Polli- 
doll. Isn’t she sweet?” 

“Very,” I answered. “But why do you 
leave Miss Pollidoll in such a strange place 
as the boy’s play-room?” My neighbor 
was silent. She stood looking down at the 
toes of her small shoes and smiling. 

“It seems a very odd thing for a care- 
ful mother to do,’ I went on. ‘‘Some- 
thing dreadful may happen to Miss Polli- 
doll any moment. You know yourself the 
boy does not like dolls,—I mean children. 
Do tell me why you left her there.” 

My neighbor turned and looked all around 
carefully before she said in a whisper, ‘“‘If 
I tell you, will you promise not to let the 
boy know?” I promised. 

“Well,” said my neighbor, “I want him 
to play with her.” 

“Play with her!” I cried in astonishment. 
“My dear child, the boy would never 
play with a doll!” 

“Qh, don’t talk so loud,” whispered my 
neighbor, putting her little hand over my 
lips. ‘‘Listen,”’ she went on. ‘‘Pollidoll 
is lovely, now isn’t she?” I nodded, as the 
hand was still over my mouth. 

“And she is quite grown up, too, not 
like the other children who are all so little 
and stupid. I think, if she only stays in 
the play-room long enough, the boy will 
play with her. Oh, I do hope he will! 
You see, I have always loved all the boy’s 
games, but he has never cared the least 
bit for mine; and he just hates dolls, and 
says they are silly. If I could only find him 
playing with Pollidoll some day, I should 
be perfectly happy.” 

“But, my dear,” I said, “he never will. 
I am sure he never will. And just think 
how miserable Miss Pollidoll will be in the 
mean time.” 

My neighbor shook her head. ‘‘Pollidoll 
won’t mind,” she said. “She is so good, 
she will do anything I want her to.” And 
so my neighbor went away, and would not 
listen to my warnings. 

The thought of the lonely young lady 
in the boy’s play-room troubled me not a 
little as the days went by. I used to go 
in and look at Miss Pollidoll, and I fancied 
her smile grew more and more a smile of 
resignation. There was nothing one could 
do for her, however, and I could only be 
thankful that she had escaped destruction 
in the various upheavals which from time 
to time wrecked her surroundings. 

But one day something happened. It 
was a rainy day, and the boy had been in 
the play-room all the morning. An unusual 
noise issued from that restless place,—bump- 
ings and poppings and wild cries. I was 
just starting to find out what was the mat- 
ter when my neighbor came running in, 
her face beaming with delight. ‘‘Ob, come,” 
she cried breathlessly,—‘‘come and see! 
The boy is playing with Pollidoli!” 

“You can’t mean it,’ I said. And I 
hurried after my neighbor, who made at once 
for the play-room. As we opened the door, 
a cowboy in a wide hat and rubber boots, 
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who was capering wildly about, waving a 
pop-gun, called out :— 

““Whoop-la-whoop! This is a _ prairie. 
I have just killed a lot of Indians, and the 
last one thinks he is going to get away, but 
he isn’t! See me give it to him!” And the 
cowboy sent a cork bullet flying across the 
room. I followed the direction of his aim 
and saw what seemed a savage Indian in war- 
paint and feathers riding a prancing steed. 
Rut another look showed me only too plainly 
who the hapless rider really was. ‘That 
smile belonged to but one person. Stripped 
of her pretty dress, wrapped in an old towel, 
her face painted with red and yellow stripes, 
her hair gone and a few feathers stick- 
ing on her bald head, Miss Pollidoll sat 
astride of the old rocking-horse, a mark 
for the cowboy’s bullets. “Stop!” I cried, 
trying to catch the frantic cowboy. ‘‘This 
is shameful! Poor Miss Pollidoll!” 

“That isn’t old Pollidoll,”’ laughed the 
cowboy, “that’s an Indian. I'll hit him 
in the head this time.’’ And he began pop- 
ping away harder than ever. I rushed for- 
ward to rescue the unfortunate lady, but 
my neighbor caught me with both hands. 
‘No, no,” she whispered, “leave her alone. 
Don’t you see the boy is playing with her?” 
I turned, and looked in my neighbor’s face. 
She was flushed and resolute. She had 
made a big sacrifice, but she had gained 
her end. 

My neighbor paid me an early call the 
next morning. She was rather shy at first, 
but finally she said,— 

“Pollidoll is all right, you know.” 

“No, I don’t know,” said I. 

“Well, she is,” said my neighbor. ‘She 
wasn’t hurt a bit, and she isn’t Pollidoll 
any more. She’s an Indian, and her name 
is Feather-head. She is going to have 
a wigwam and live in the play-room always 
She won’t mind it now she is an Indian, you 
seer” 

“No, I don’t see,” said I. 

My neighbor looked rather serious for 
a moment: then her face brightened, and- 
she cried, clapping her hands with pleasure, 
“I was right after all. The boy did play 
with a doll. Oh, I am so glad!” 

But I said, “‘Poor Miss Pollidollt FS Jesste 
Walcott, in Churchman. 


How Barbara came to Escondite. 


Once there was a little girl, and she lived 
all alone in a little house up in the woods on 
a mountain, and the little house wasn’t 
any bigger than this room, but it had in it 
a kitchen where she did her cooking, and a 
little dining-room where she ate her dinner, 
and a little bedroom where she slept. The 
little bedroom had in it a little bed for the 
little girl and tiny beds for her dolls. And 
there were tables, dishes, pictures on the 
walls, and little electric lights to light up 
her room with when it was night, with 
electricity that came from the lightning. 

The little girl had three little dolls, and 
one little doll’s name was Marguerite, and 


, 


_ queen of the fairies. 
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she had red hair, and lots of it, and it was 
real hair, too. Another little doll’s name 
was Sally, _and she had black hair,—not 
real hair, but just painted on,—and her 
head was made of porcelain, like dishes. 
The other little doll, which was a boy doll, 
and a Chinaman at that, hadn’t any hair at 
all, and so he was called old Baldy. 

Lots of fairies lived near this little girl on 
the mountain, and they used to come and 
visit her, and sit by the table with her. They 
liked the little girl, and so they made her 
And out around in 


‘the woods on the mountain there were many 


coyotes. They troubled the fairies very 
much, and chased them in the night when 
they were dancing on the green; and then all 
the little fairies would scamper off to their 
holes, and they were lucky if some of them 
did not get caught by the old coyote. 

One night the little girl was sleeping in 
her little bed in the little bedroom, with a 
doll on each side of her and Old Baldy 
across the foot of the bed, when she heard 
a big coyote come up on the front steps. 
The coyote looked into the window, and 
howled, “‘ Willie wau woo! willie wau woo! 
wito hooh!” ‘Then he howled again, and 
pushed the window right in, and came to 
where the little girl was. The little girl 
grabbed her dolls, so that the coyote would 
not get them. Then she took the little red- 
haired doll named Marguerite, and, when 
the coyote opened his mouth wide, she 
pushed the dolly right down his throat. The 
ted hair tickled him and made him sneeze, 
and he sneezed and sneezed until he sneezed 
his old head off. Then the little girl was 
glad; and she got up, and took the coyote 
by the hind leg and dragged him out under 
the tree. Then she picked up his old head 
and carried that off, too. Then she went 
back, and washed the coyote-stuff all off 
from the floor. When that was done, she 
put her dollies to bed, and then she went 
to sleep again herself. When the other 
coyotes came around in the night and saw 
what she had done, they were very much 
afraid. 

In the morning when the fairies found it 
out, they were very glad, and they rubbed 
fairy-stuff on the doll Marguerite and made 
her alive again. Then they all had such 
a good time,—the little girl and the fairies 
and the dolls. They cooked and ate and 
played in the grass, and the coyotes all ran 
away from the mountain and didn’t trouble 


them any more. 


One day I was walking in the woods on 
the mountain, and I saw the little girl asleep 
on the grass. So I woke her up and took 
her on my back and walked way down the 
mountain with her and along the road clear 
to Escondité, where we used to live. When 
the little girl got to Escondité she looked 
at the trees and the roses and the monkeys 
in the barn, and she said she would stay 
there. And she has lived at our house ever 
since. When the fairies came around her 
little house in the woods, they saw that the 
little girl was gone, and at first they felt 
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badly, but, when they found the little red- 
haired doll named Marguerite, they made 
her their queen, and fixed up the little house 
very nicely for her and for Old Baldy, and 
she has been queen of the fairies ever since. 
And, if you look up on the mountain on 
a dark night, you will see the little electric 
lights that shine all night from her bedroom 
window, so that the fairies can see to dance 
on the grass.--—Selected. 


The White Dove. 


There was once upon a time a white dove 
that lived next door to a growly grizzly bear. 

The dove had a voice as sweet as music, 
but the bear had a terrible growl. He was 
always snarling, growling, and quarreling, 
till the white dove said: “I cannot stand it 
any longer. I must find a new home.” 
~ So, early the next morning, she started 
out to find the new home. First she went 
to the creek and dipped her wings in the 
shining water till they were as white as 
snow, and then away she flew, over the 
hills and the valley. 

“Coo, coo! I should like to live with a 
good child,” she said as she flew. 

By and by she came to a small white 
house by the roadside, and there on the 
doorstep sat a little girl who looked so much 
like a good child that the white dove lighted 
on a tree by the gate and called, with her 
voice as sweet as music: “‘Coo, coo! may I 
come in? Coo, coo, may I come in?” 

But the little girl did not hear, for just 
then her mother called from the kitchen: 
“Little daughter, come in! I want you 
to rock the baby to sleep.” And before 
the dove had time to call again the little 
girl began to cry as loudly as she could: 
““Boo-hoo, boo-hoo! I—don’t—want—to— 
come—in! Boo-hoo, boo-hoo!”’ 

“Coo, coo!” called the white dove; but 
it did no good. So she spread her wings 
and flew away. 

“JT should rather live next door to a 
growly grizzly bear,” she said to herself, 
“than in the house with a child who cries 
like that.” 

On and on she flew, over the tree-tops 
and roofs, till she reached a big house that 
had a great many doors and windows. The 
windows were open, and, looking in, the 
white dove saw half a dozen boys and girls 
playing together. 

Oh, what a noise there was! The baby 
had waked up long before he was through 
with his nap, and he was crying about it, 
and the nurse was singing to him; and all 
the rest were running and screaming and 
jumping, till altogether there was such a 
din that the white dove could not make 
herself heard, although she called many 
times. 

At last, however, somebody spied her, and 
then what a terrible time she had! 

Every child in the room began to push 
and scramble to get her. ‘‘She’s mine!” 
“She’s mine!” ‘‘I saw her first!” ‘You 
didn’t!” ‘‘I did!” they cried, all talking 
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at once, till the white dove spread her 
wings and flew away. 

“It would be almost as bad as living 
next door to a growly grizzly bear to live 
in the house with all that noise,” she said 
as she flew away. 

Her white wings were weary, and she 
began to think that she would have to turn 
back, when she heard a sound as sweet as 
her own voice. It came from a brown 
house near by, and the white dove made 
haste to the door to find out what the sound 
was. 

When she put her head in at the door, 
she saw a little girl rocking her baby brother 
to sleep in his cradle: and it was this little 
girl who had the voice like music. As she 
rocked the cradle she sang :— 


“All the pretty little horses, 

White and gray and black and bay; 
All the pretty little horses, 

You shall see some day, some day,— 
All the pretty little horses.”’ 


“Coo, coo! may I come in?” called the 
white dove softly at the door; and the little 
girl looked up. 

Now the child had often thought that 
she would rather have a white dove than 
anything else in the world, and she whis- 
pered back: “‘Dear dove, come in.” Then 
the white dove went in and lived there all 
the days of her life, and never had to go 
back to live by the growly grizzly bear any 
more; for she had found a home with a good 
child, and that is the best home in the world. 
Maud Lindsay, in the Kindergarten Revie». 


Baby was reproved for getting her clothes 
soiled, and was trying to account for it. At 
last, in desperation, she said, ‘‘ Well, I don’t 
know how it is,—guess I must rub off!” 


When Charlie’s mamma went upstairs 
alter he had been put to bed, she found his 
eyes were closed, and he had all the appear- 
ance of being asleep. Then, in a drowsy 
tone, and evidently in earnest, he said, 
“Guess, mamma, whether I’se asleep or 
awake.” 

One evening a gentleman brought his 
mandolin to Willie’s home, and played 
some charming music. When he had gone 
away, the little boy turned toward his 
father, and with tears in his eyes exclaimed 
pleadingly, ““O papa, won’t you buy me a 
little boydolin, so that I can play?” 
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Good News. 
From “The Message of the West.” 


’Tis ours to lift our brother from the soil, 
From earthly aim and unavailing strife, 
And tune his soul to that serener life. 

We stand upon the heights our fathers reared ; 
Higher we stand than they could ever go, 
Visions we see that they could never know, 

And all because they wrought and prayed and feared. 

And ours it is, like them, to sacrifice, 
That through our lives and toil our sons may be 
Higher than we ; 

That each may live his life, that all may rise 

By one man’s stature nearer to the skies. 


—Fred Lewis Pattee. 


The Races of Mankind. 


It is now a year ago that James Bryce, 
as well known in America and as highly 
prized as in England, delivered what is 
called the Romanes Lecture at Oxford, 
taking for his subject ‘“‘The Relations of 
the Advanced and Backward Races of 
Mankind.” 

This lecture takes its name from George 
John Romanes, whose careful studies on 
Evolution and the kindred subjects are 
so much valued by intelligent readers. 
Romanes himself died nearly ten years ago, 
but he is not forgotten. Mr Bryce’s ad- 
dress was delivered in the Sheldonian Theatre, 
Oxford, on the 7th of June, 1902, and, when 
it was printed, passed at once to the second 
edition. It is a very careful study of the 
subject. One might say that as matter of 
course, when Mr. Bryce is the person who 
deals with it. In this case you can say more 
than this. There are very few students of 
such wide range as Mr. Bryce always takes, 
he having studied the world and the men 
in the world while others were only studying 
books and what may be called the literary 
side of men’s life and men’s progress. Among 
the first hundred intelligent Americans 
whom you meet, you will probably not find 
more than one who knows the United States 
of America in actual fact as well as Mr. 
Bryce does. Since he was a young man, he 
has, on one errand and another, passed 
many times through the country, from one 
ocean to another, perhaps. It is the sort 
of knowledge thus gained, besides the knowl- 
edge of the literature of the subjects, which 
gives to his book on America its central 
value. One might say the same tking of 
his invaluable account of South Afgica. 

The Oxford address begins by a reference 
to what one might call the modern more 
exact knowledge of the families of man. 
We have wholly changed the past. One 
wise man is now able to consider from per- 
sonal knowledge the Hill Tribes in northern 
India, the freedmen of Louisiana, the Ha- 
waiians, and the Boers. He has seen them 
with his eyes, he has heard them with his 
ears. Mr. Bryce, however, gives his ad- 
dress rather to the conditions which pre- 
ceded the new economic stage; that is, the 
phenomena which attended the contact of 
the civilized and uncivilized races, 

He recognizes the enormous change which 
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centuries have made in the population of 
the world. How few of the nations named 
by Herodotus could be found in the regions 
of Scythia and Libya to-day. What are the 
elements of strength in diverse races brought 
into contact? 

He touches upon conquest, colonization, 
and intermarriage. He contrasts the easy 
intermarriage of South America with the 
repugnance to intermarriage in North 
America. Where the third race springs up, 
from such marriages, is it a new race? He 
touches in this question a mixed popu- 
lation, like that of Mexico; and his discus- 
sion of it is one of the most curious and 
valuable elements of this careful study. 
Thus ‘‘India to its England sends no emi- 
grants excepting those who administer and 
garrison it.” Then there are such cases 
as Chinese emigration; and, thirdly, such 
cases as those of our slave States come 
into review. 

The social and political questions which 
arise are discussed in their order. The 
Canadian objections to Chinese emigration 
and those of our own country, of course, 
are discussed. Our whole negro problem 
is very carefully examined, and, on the 
whole, Mr. Bryce says that the general opin- 
ion of dispassionate men is coming to deem 
the action taken in 1870 a mistake. 

No part of the pamphlet is more interest- 
ing than is the discussion of the question 
of religion. What has Christianity done 
to bring about in fact the recognition of 
the absolute equality of all men? What 
does the Mussulman do? Why is the Roman 
Catholic more disposed to the recognition 
of equality in his treatment of the back- 
ward races than the Protestant ? 

To the question of duty, Mr. Bryce re- 
plies that the answer seems to be that, as 
regards political rights, race and blood 
should not be made the ground of discrimi- 
nation, but a qualification based upon 
property and education might be established. 

As regards the social relations, ‘law can 
do but little save in the way of expressing 
the view the State takes as to how its mem- 
bers should behave to one another.” He 
sums up his conclusions in the following 
words -— 

“The races of mankind have been, and 
are being, reduced in number by Extinction, 
by Absorption, and by Admixture. 

“The races that remain—fewer in number, 
but nearly every one of them larger—are 
being brought into a closer contact with one 
another; and the lower races are being raised 
in the arts of life, in knowledge, and in intel- 
ligence. 

“The various races may, if friendly, 
help one another more than ever before, 
and so accelerate the progress of the world. 

“But closer contact and the increase of 
population bring with them a more severe 
economic struggle for life between races, 
and may bring hostile conflicts, in which 
the backward races may prove less conspic- 
uoysly weaker than heretofore.” 

Epwarp E, Hate. 
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Prison Sunday. 


The Massachusetts Prison Association has 
published its annual pamphlet on the crime 
question, primarily for clergymen who wish 
to prepare sermons for Prison Sunday, but 
also for free distribution to any who wish 
information in relation to crime. It is filled 
with matter not readily obtainable elsewhere, 
as to crime and its treatment, including lead- 
ing articles on Juvenile Crime, the Proba- 
tion System, and the Indeterminate Sentence. 
It contains, also, Phillips Brooks’s great ser- 
mon on ‘“‘Our Duty to the Prisoner.” The 
fourth Sunday in October is designated by 
the National Prison Association and the 
Massachusetts Prison Association as Prison 
Sunday. The appeal for its observance in 
this State is indorsed by the administrative 
officers and chaplains of nearly all the penal 
and reformatory institutions. Address War- 
ren F. Spalding, 56 Pemberton Square, Bos- 
ton. 


Unitarian Club, Boston. 


The first meeting of the club for the season 
was held Wednesday, 14th inst., at Hotel 
Vendome. ‘The guests and speakers for the 
evening were Rev. A. M. Lord of Providence, 
R.I., and Francis H. Lincoln, Esq., treas- 
urer of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. The president, George Wigglesworth, 
presided, and with him at the head table 
were Solomon Lincoln, Esq., Dr. Charles G. 
Ames, Mr. Charles H. Stearns, Rev. George 
Batchelor, Dr. William H. Lyon, and Rev. 
Walter F Greenman, with Dr, F. H. Brown, 
for many years the efficient treasurer, and 
Mr. C. W. Birtwell, secretary. 

Mr. Lord was one of the twenty-six 
American Unitarians who attended the 
International Council at Amsterdam in the 
early part of September. In introducing 
his report of the council, he gave a strik- 
ing sketch of Amsterdam and its people. 
The picturesque individualism of the people 
and the city attracted his attention. In 
appearance, dress, and manners they seem 
very like Americans. They had a cosmo- 
politan air, due in large measure to their 
commercial relations with all the world. His 
account of the versatility and quick enthu- 
siasm of the Dutch was quite at variance 
with all the traditional notions that we have 
received through literature for the last three 
hundred years. Instead of being slow 
and phlegmatic, as we have been taught to 
think they were, he described them as en- 
thusiastic. 

“At the conference the ministers of Am- 
sterdam showed a quick enthusiasm, which 
responded at once to theirepatriotism, their 
humanity, and their religious faith. Some 
sixteen nations were represented, and twenty- 
one different denominations. We were under 
the inspiration of men like Pfleiderer of Ger- 
many, Réville of France, and others of like 
calibre, There were twenty-six American 
delegates, and it"was the7report from Amer- 
ica_that showed the "greatest progress and 
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the amplest results. Dr. Eliot of Boston 
admirably presented our cause’ we were 
proud of him and of ourselves whenever he 
spoke.” 

Mr. Lincoln, who was a delegate to the 
Conference at Atlantic City, gave an ani- 
mated account of the journey to the Con- 
ference in a special train with three hundred 
Unitarians, and of the Conference itself, 
with various side-lights of anecdote which 
were entertaining and instructive witha!, 
Arriving late, he did not see the place until 
morning. Then, looking out of his window, 
he saw a pier with a building on it which 
answered in general to the description he 
had read of our meeting-place. It was cov- 
ered with signs, on one of which he read 
“fifty-seven kinds.” ‘‘ Yes,” he said, ‘‘that’s 
the place.” Later he found that this was 
a commercial advertisement. 

He gave a graphic account of the meetings 
he had attended, and especially of the social 
life which went on continually at Hotel 
Rudolf, where there were four hundred and 
fifty Unitarians, and at the other hotels 
along the shore. This social part of it he 
considered one of the most valuable for its 
influence upon delegates who came from 
places remote from Unitarian centres, and 
for the daily contacts which excited sym- 
pathy, and which made all feel that they were 
engaged in a common work. The formal 
work of the Conference he found encourag- 
ing. It was positive, hopeful, and forward- 
looking, and for the most part practical. 
He hoped we should some day make the 
word “ Unitarian” respected throughout the 
United States. He told many amusing 


stories, showing the way in which those; 


who were looking on regarded Unitarians. 
The addresses were heartily enjoyed, and 
received generous applause. 


Belmont Unitarian Church. 


A large and charming parish reception was 


given on Tuesday evening of last week to! 


Rev. George Hale Reed, the new minister of 
this church. 
generally to the ministers and people of the 
other churches, and in some instances of the 
adjoining towns; and it was a notable gath- 
ering, delightful in its freedom from all de- 
nominational lines. 

Speaking of this church, it is worth noting 
that there is one feature of the morning ser- 
vice which gives it a dignity and charm that 
is wholly unique, and which, if it could be 
adopted by other churches, would give just 
the touch of grace and beauty that is too 
often lacking in our congregational worship. 
In this church, a large choir of about twelve 
or thirteen of he young people have under- 
taken the serious training and work in effec- 
tive devotional music. They enter into the 
spirit of the worship, and the enthusiasm of 
their choral work with their fresh young 
voices is something to be remembered by 
those who are privileged to join in the ser- 
vice, Led by such a choir, the congrega- 


Invitations were extended quite | 
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tional singing is inspiring to both minister 
and people. 

It shows how our plain congregational ser- 
vice may be enriched with a liturgical form 
to those who do not care for a liturgy, and, 
also, that it is within the means of large 
numbers of our suburban churches, if they 
would but cultivate the musical talent within 
their own congregations. The item of cost 
in forming such a choir, where the service 
of song is a free offering of those who are 
able to join in it, is but a small item, far less 
than is ordinarily paid in our churches, while 
the effect of such a union of voices upon the 
young people themselves, who are leading 
and inspiring the devotions of the congre- 
gation, is of incomparable value. 

There is an object-lesson here in Belmont 


$275 


which is worth the careful consideration of 
those who are struggling with unsatisfactory 
church music, or with a cold, barren service 
which they do not know how to improve. 

W. HR. 


Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tues- 
day, October 13. There were present Messrs. 
Clifford, Eells, Eliot, Fenn, Forbes, Fox, 
Frothingham, Hoar, Hutchinson, Lincoln, 
Little, Long, St. John, Ware, J. E. Wright, 
and M. St. C. Wright, and Mrs. Keyes and 
Mrs. Morton. 
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50% ANNIVERSARY OF THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
THEIN RETAIL BUSINESS IN ITS PRESENT LOCATION 
by acknowledging. with feclings of sincere 
oppreciation and gratitude, the Friendly 
essistance They have received through the 
patronage of the purchasing public of 
Boston, Greater Boston ond NewEnglona 
vexecs TReir aspirations to build up an 
EXCLUSIVELY HIGH CLASS GARMENT HOUSE 
for men, women and children, to represent 
aleading industry of The country, have 
been attended with gratiffing success 
vox TRey inaugurate Their Fourth Decade 
by throwing open to ldies cecexeverax> 
KFA BEAUTIFUL WHITE ROOM 
in close proximity to Their Ladies’ Suit 
and Coot Department. exemplifying a 
remorkeble specimen ofmercantile magni- 
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The treasurer made the following state- 
ment for the month of September :— 


RECEIPTS. 


Cash on hand Sept. 1, 1903 -+++++ ese cece cere ces 
From donations. ...+ ees seee cece cone sees cess cees 
Income of invested funds 
roel eis general fund, 


$27,592.87 
320.00 
1,358.00 


Piyyeements 


4,206.00 
orecat on ‘bank deposits Laschiaeeeeubeente 10.86 
Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 
Tepaid on loans...... oss: sees veeecees cece 761 55 
Asheville (N.C.) Church, additional, to 
be held for its benefit ......+ ee++ sees cess 28.50 
Books sold, etc... «ose snce cece neve covecece 550.14 
$34,833.92 
EXPENDITURES. 

For missionary Purposes «+...se cece seee cess sees 6,237.82 
Books, tracts; @tcs.c.0 cusid cco cosencad eres 1,236.90 
Salaries and other missionary gio 1,230.64 
Expenses of Solarian | Souesaind “s 292.73 
All other purposes.. ces 10.00 

Cash on hand Oct. 1, 1903.- 25, 825.86 86 

$34,833.02 92 


The cash on hand includes the following — 


Bybacs of Church Building Loan Fund on 
$19,369.29 


6,455.57 
$25,824.86 


Coutribelions for special purposes, not yet 
called for, and for general purposes.....+ «+++ 


The report of the special committee on 
the administration of the Church Building 
Loan Fund had been made a special order 
for this meeting. The committee reported 
through its chairman, Mr. C. W. Clifford. 
A communication from Mr. Henry W. Put- 
nam in regard to the changes in the admin- 
istration of the Fund, proposed by the com- 
mittee, was read by the secretary, and the 
legal points raised in the communication 
were referred to a special committee con- 
sisting of Messrs. Hoar, Long, and Ware, to 
report at the next meeting of the board. 

The report of the New England Committee 
was next in order, and in accordance with 
the votes of this committee the following 
appropriations were made for the year be- 
ginning Nov. 1, 1903: At the discretion of 
the secretary, for work in Lancaster and 
Littleton, N.H., $400; to All Souls’ Unita- 
rian Society, Windsor, Vt., $200; for the 
payment of interest and insurance pertain- 
ing to Unity Church, Amherst, Mass., $416.28, 
for the year beginning May 1, 1903; to the 
First Unitarian Society, Gardiner, Mass., 
$100; to the First Congregational Society, 
Hubbardston, Mass., $150; to Unity Church, 
Pittsfield, Mass., $500; to the Church of the 
Unity, Randolph, Mass., $200, to the First 
Parish, Sandwich, Mass.; $100; to the First 
Congregational Parish, Garon; Mass., for 
three months, $75; to the Second Unitarian 
Society, West Somerville, Mass., $250; to 
the Unitarian Society, Vineyard Haven, 
Mass., $125; to the First Unitarian Church 
of Ansonia, Derby, and Shelton, Conn., $900; 
to the Third Unitarian Society of New Lon- 
don. Conn., for six months, $150; to the 
Church of the Messiah, St. John, N.B., on 
condition that the minister’s salary be not 
less than $1,000, $550. 

The Publication Committee reported that 
the following votes had been adopted — 

Voted, To print in the Fourth Series of tracts an address 


by Hon. Carroll D. Wright, entitled ‘‘ Some Evidences of 
the Growth of Practical Religion.” 


Voted, To print in the Pamphlet Series of tracts an 
address by Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., entitled, ‘‘Liberal 
Christianity in the United States.” 
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In the miscellaneous business, the com- 
munication concerning the church at San 
José, Cal., was referred to the Pacific Coast 
Committee. 

Communications from the church in Kan- 
sas City, Mo., were referred to the Finance 
Committee. 

Various technical amendments to the 
by-laws of the board, bringing the by-laws 
up to date, were adopted. 

Adjourned. 

CHARLES E. St. JOHN. 
Secretary. 


Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, 


DIRECTORS’ MEETING. 


The regular monthly meeting of the di- 
rectors was held October 12, 2.30 P.M., 
25 Beacon Street. Present, Messrs: Horton, 
Lord, Humphreys, Secrist, Greenman, Gar- 
ver, Mrs. Wells, and Miss Parker. 

The secretary, Miss Parker, read the 
report of the last meeting, which was ap- 
proved, 

The treasurer, Mr. Humphreys, offered, 
the regular monthly report that contained, 
besides the usual features, the final state- 
ment for the year in the way of contribu- 
tions and expenditures. Balance on hand, 
to go over to the new year, $887.46, with 
all bills paid. : 

President Horton reported that 278 
churches and schools have sent in contribu- 
tions this year,—a larger number than at 
any previous time. 

A bequest of one hundred dollars ($100), 
having been received from the estate of 
Mr. Jacob P. Hazen of Shirley, Mass., the 
following vote was unanimously passed :— 

“In receiving the bequest of the late 
Jacob P. Hazen, through his widow, Kate 
E. Hazen, of one hundred dollars ($100), 
to be devoted to the prosecution of our 
work, we would express our grateful appre- 
ciation. In such an example as this we find 
encouragement to believe that the Unita- 
rian Sunday School Society has friends who 
are willing to show their faith by their deeds. 
Our thanks are herewith tendered to Mrs. 
Hazen for the cordial manner in which she 
has assisted in fulfilling her husband’s wish.” 

The proposed amendment to the by-laws 
to be discussed and voted upon at the next 
annual meeting, as to the change of date, 
was considered by the directors. After 
nearly all present had participated, it was 
finally voted that the amendment, which 
was originally indorsed by the directors, 
be simply offered to the meeting without 
approval or disapproval. 

The chairman of the committee on Out- 
look and Missions reported that, in response 
to the suggestion of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society, the Benevolent Fraternity 
of Churches would co-operate in establish- 
ing a Unitarian Sunday-school in a certain 
part of Boston where it was much needed. 
The report was accepted, and a vote was 
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passed offering to furnish manuals, song and 
service books, and all the literature needed 
for the school, without charge. 

President Horton reported as to the ex- 
tent to which the new leaflet lessons had 
been taken. The statement was quite en- 
couraging. 

An informal interchange of views was 
then had, with regard. to the advertising 
and distribution of the publications of the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society beyond 
their present limits. Certain suggestions 
were favorably received. It was reported 
that Prof. Boros of Hungary had asked for 
publications out of which to gather material 
for a Unitarian reader for the young. An 
ample supply had been forwarded in response 
to his request. 

It was voted that the Committee on 
Meetings be given power to modify its previ- 
ous plans for the winter, and to arrange 
for such meetings as may seem for the best 
welfare of the cause. 

Voted to adjourn to the first Monday in 
November. 

Louisa P. ParKER, Clerk 


Our oldest Sunday-school, the one at 
Beverly, Mass., held its annual exercises, 
Sunday, October 11. Fifty-eight pupils 
received books for unbroken attendance. 
There were remarks by the pastor, Rev. Mr. 
Bulkeley and President Horton, with vig- 
orous singing. I congratulate our friends 
on the evident prosperity and power. 

Epwarp A, Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Anion. 


The Festival of Nations, for which we and 
hosts of friends throughout the country have 
been working so many months, is now only 
a few days off. It hardly seems possible to 
realize that next week all will be over, and 
the success or failure of our efforts will be 
decided. We have labored hard and tried 
to plan a most unique and attractive bazaar, 
full of interest and novelty,—one that will 
be well worth seeing and visiting—and we 
earnestly beg that you remember the days, ~ 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, October 
28, 29, and 30, and the place, Copley Hall, 
Clarendon Street, Boston, 

The main hall will be effectively and elab- 
orately decorated under the direction of Mr. 
William E. Putnam, Jr., and all the side 
rooms will be most attractive. The India 
Room will be furnished in rich draperies 
and rugs by one of our Boston decorators, 
and the Austrian Room will look, indeed, 
like the ‘home of the gypsies.” 

The formal opening ct the Festival will 
be at 3 P.m., Wednesday, October 28, when 
Rev. thomas Van Ness and Rey. Eugene 
R. Shippen will welcome our friends and 
members, and at 7.45 of the same day, when 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, and Rev. Edward A. Horton 
will speak. 

In the Greek Room there will be a special 
entertainment each day: Wednesday evening, 
Old Testament tableaux; Thursday evening, 
an operetta, “Who killed Cock Robin” ; Fri- 
day, at 4.30, a special entertainment for the 
little folk by the Dorothea Pr House chil- 
dren, Gt BLS em Meese? 1 reception to 
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union delegates, at 8.30 a dramatic per- 
formance by the Puritan Club of Dorchester. 

On the tables in the main hall will be 
found all the beautiful and useful articles 
which our friends from all over the country 
have donated so generously, and for which 
we wish here to express our heartiest thanks, 

Among our most beautiful donations are 
a silk patchwork quilt and genuine old- 
fashioned bead bag. Any one wishing to 
make an offer for these may. call to inspect 
them any time before the Fair at Room 11, 
25 Beacon Street. Our attractive poster is 
in great demand: it is for sale at the office 
at 25 cents. 

It will save much unnecessary trouble if 
all flowers and contributions for the Market 
Garden Table are sent directly to Copley 
Hall. 

The Dr. Minot J. Savage Calendar and 
Engagement Pad will be for sale at the 
Festival for the first time. It makes a 
beautiful and useful holiday gift. 

Please remember that this Festival is the 
concerted effort of the young people of our 
Unitarian churches, and that together they 
are endeavoring to bear their share of church 
responsibility. Will you not aid them and 
encourage them by your hearty support and 
interest, and, above all, by your own per- 
sonal attendance at their fair? 


TOPIC FOR NOVEMBER I. 
“WHY WE ACCEPT JESUS AS OUR LEADER.” 


Unitarian churches have no creed, but we 
have a statement of certain principles to live 
by. These principles are not stated with 
the purpose that enters into the making of 
creeds: they are a guide to right living. 
When we recite “Our Faith,’ beginning 
“the Fatherhood of God,’’ it is not a creed 
having a saving power in itself: it is the state- 
ment of what underlies conduct; it is the 
incentive to right living. 

In that statement occurs the phrase, “‘the 
leadership of Jesus’; and our discussion at 
this time is to lead-us to give an answer to 
the question, Why? And this is not a ques- 
tion to be answered in the group: the ques- 
tion of the leadership of Jesus is an indi- 
vidual question. For each person im his 
own life this question has its largest mean- 
ing; for Jesus is the leader of a great race 
movement only because he is the personal 
leader of a multitude of individual lives. As 
we study this topic, among the questions 
that we ask and answer, the most important 
one for each of us is, ‘‘What is Jesus to me, 
as a help to right living?” 

There are a few principles that stand out 
in this dis ussion:— 

(1) Jesus understood practical life. There 
are many things that we study which we 
do not go to Jesus to learn about. But, 
whatever can be said or cannot be said about 
what he knew, this we can affirm: Jesus un- 
derstood how to live. He faced such prob- 
lems as human life is always facing, and his 
way of meeting those things illuminates 
these problems. To learn how to meet the 
difficulties of every-day life, there is nothing 
else that throws as much light on these ques- 
tions as the teaching and the living of Jesus. 

(2) In our attitude toward the universe 
that we are a part of, we find wisdom in 
Jesus. Vast, complex, overpowering as 
this great organism is, in the midst of which 
we find ourselves, there is a direct and rather 
simple question that we can ask, ‘‘What at- 
titude am I to take toward this world?” 
And we find that Jesus took the attitude 
of trust in, and joy in, the world around him. 
He believed that at its centre there was a 

ood and kind and wise power that he could 
aed upon. And, when once such a funda- 
mental attitude is taken, the rest of the com- 
plications begin to fall into an order. Life 


gathers strength and finds its direction. 
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(3) Jesus has shown us what a human life 
and character can be. This power at the 
But other 
Jesus did more: 
he really lived a life that was worthy of his 


centre of all he called ‘Father.’ 
men had used the name. 


confidence and his trust. His life was the 
life of one who knew himself to be the son 
of God. Consider for a moment what it is 
to really live as if one fully believed that,— 
believed that this whole world is his Father’s 
house; believed that all things were in his 
Father’s care; believed that truth must al- 
ways win in the end, and that falsehood and 
cowardice must always eventually fail. It 
was this full consciousness that he was the 
son of God that made him so ideally a hero, 
that gave him such unfailing self-possession, 
that gave him his calm trust in the outcome 
of right. 

And with this wisdom in living, this trust 
and joy in the world, this consistent carry- 
ing out of the consciousness of sonship with 
God, Jesus taught that men can come to 
God as he did; that this is open to men; and 
that all may enter into wisdom, and joy, 
and conscious sonship with God. ‘This is 
the leadership of Jesus in the individual life. 
Supremely, it is the showing to men what 
they can do and be. He has shown us that 
God can be the constant experience of each 
one, and that those who are single in purpose, 
pure in heart, do see God. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Ministerial Union meets at Channing Hall 
next Monday at 10.30. Rev. William H. 
Lyon, D.D., will repeat, by request, his 
Divinity School Address on “Christ and 
Criticism.” All ministers invited. Frank 
S. C. Wicks, Secretary. 


The Norfolk Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches will hold the an- 


nual meeting with the First Congregational. 


Society, Quincy, Mass., Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 28. An interesting programme is in 
preparation, and will be issued this week. 


The seventeenth annual meeting of the 
Minnesota Unitarian Conference will be 
held in Unity Church, St. Cloud, Monday 
and Tuesday, October 26 and 27. Ad- 
dresses will be given by Rev. Charles E. 
St. John, Rev. Fred V. Hawley, Mr. J. A. 
Cranston, superintendent of schools in St. 
Cloud, Rev. Richard W. Boynton, Rey. 
H. M. Simmons, Rev. Joseph H. Jones, and 
Rev. Harry White. 


The annual meeting of the Unitarian Con- 
ference of the Middle States and Canada 
will be held with the May Memorial Church, 
Syracuse, N.Y., November 10-12. The 
general topic of the conference will be ‘‘To- 
day’s Issue between Religion and Secular- 
ism, and our Unitarian Concern therein.” 
The sermon will be preached by Rev. Minot 
J. Savage, D.D., Tuesday evening. Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., president of the 
American Unitarian Association, and Rev. 
E. A. Horton, president of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society, will be present and 
give addresses. There will be a stirring 
platform meeting on Wednesday evening, 
and Thursday morning’s session will be 
devoted to the interests of the Women’s 
National Alliance. Ministers attending these 
meetings will be interested to know that 
a meeting of the New York State Confer- 
ence of Religion will be held at Ithaca, be- 
ginning Thursday evening of the same week, 
so that one can easily arrange to go from 
one conference to the other. George H. 
Badger, Secretary. 
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Meetings. 


CHANNING CONFERENCE.—The seventy-fifth 
session of the Channing Conference was held 
October 14 and 15 with the Dighton Unitarian 
church. ‘The conference sermon was given in 
the old church Wednesday evening, October 14, 
by Prof. W. W. Fenn. His theme was “The 
Power of the Holy Spirit,’ which he identi- 
fied with the power of character. Where- 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Words of Wisdom.—There is a lot of concentrated 
common sense in the announcement in our advertising 
columns to-day entitled ‘“‘As You Like It.” For this con- 
tribution of wisdom our readers are indebted to the Paine 
Furniture Company. Every one who has ever been bitten 


with the mania for ‘“‘cheap”’ furniture will do well to read 


“As You Like It” in another column. 


Addresses. 


ADDRESS of Rev. Albert Lazenby, 131 
Crest Ave., Winthrop, Mass. 


Marriages. 


In Lynn, r4th inst., at the Unitarian Church, by Rev. 
Samuel B. Stewart, Alfred Tracy Haskell, of Dorchester, 
and Susanna Saunderson, of Lynn. 

In Barre, 14th inst., by Rev. A. F. Bailey, Edwin 
Alphonso Howe, of New Braintree, and Rosie Hogue, of 
Hardwick. 

In Belmont, 14th inst., by Rev. Hilary Bygrave, George 
A. Coolidge and Mable E. Trow, both of Hudson, Mass. 


Deaths. 


Ellen Elizabeth (Perry) Peirson, wife of the late Dr. 
Edward B. Peirson, of Salem, Mass., in her 76th year. 
Be ~ gg roth inst., Eunice M., widow of Rev. Samuel 

. Cruit, 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FY NERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
ripe! Dudley St, Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and ae special rooms connected with establish- 
ment, 


Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


ORTHERN COLONY FOR UNITARIANS 

in elevated, healthful suburb of Richmond, Va. 

Only Unitarian Church edifice in Virginia. Gifts of good 

lots near street cars to settlers. 5 cent fare to city. Write 
E. S. Reap, Highland Springs, Va. 


HORSE 
T° 


LET for his keep till May, 1904. 

Weight about 1,100. No sleigh or 
buggy. Address “H.,” Christian Regis- 
ter Office, 272 Congress Street. 


WANTED 


LADY who has been for some years assistant to a 

Club Secretary, has had experience in cataloguing 
and library work, and has assisted writers in their clerical 
work, wishes employment in indexing, cataloguing, or any 
clerical work. Can also teach German. References. Ad- 
dress O. L. T., care Christian Register, 272 Congress 
Street, Boston. 


A GENTLEMAN of education and refinement, forty 

years of age, born in France, but living since child_ 
hood in England, finding himself in straitened circum_ 
stances, wishes employment as private secretary or travel. 
ling companion. Best_ references given and expected, 


Address De C., care of Christian Register, Boston, Mass’ 


OURRUGCS 


Properly and geval Loud cleansed, repaired, 
and straightened at the 
ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS. 

Tel. Oxford 1211-2. Established 1895. 


I5 TEMPLE PLACE. 
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ever the fruits of the spirit are seen, there 
is the presence of the spirit; and the most 
effective and inspiring and upbuilding force 
in the world was the good life which was 
the evidence of the spirit. Thursday, 
October 15, was a perfect autumn day, and 
a large number of delegates and friends 
gathered to share in the exercises. For 
this was not only a meeting of the confer- 
ence, but a centennial of the settlement 
of Abraham Gushee, a devoted minister 
of the Dighton church, who was its pastor 
over fifty years. Rev. A. J. Rich read an 
interesting historical account of the early 
life of the town and church. This was fol- 
lowed by an address from Hon. Milton 
Reed of Fall River on the present indiffer- 
ence to religion among us. He suggested 
as partial remedies for this a better appre- 
ciation of the value of religion on the part 
of the laity and more direct and simple 
preaching by the ministers. Prescott Keyes, 
Esq., of Concord read a paper on “The 
Country Church as an Institution,’ mean- 
ing by this that it might be regarded as a 
useful part of social life aside from its relig- 
ious aspects. His address was thus an em- 
phasis upon the secular side of church life. 
Church-going, for instance, is a formal 
recognition of membership in a_ civilized 
society. It was useful merely as a kind 
of roll-call. The Sunday service also helped 
to familiarize men with the Bible, which is 
a good thing when considered merely as 
a part of secular training. Then the ser- 
vice gives busy men a half-hour to them- 
selves in the midst of the rush and world- 
liness of business life. : 

The conference adjourned at 12.30 to 
Memorial Hall, where an excellent collation 
was served by the ladies of the church. The 
afternoon session was held in Memorial 
Hall after the tables were removed and Mr. 
Rich was made temporary chairman. Rev. 
P. R. Frothingham read his paper on ‘‘New 
England Congregationalism and Religious 
Development,” which was prepared for the 
Conference at Atlantic City. Rev. G. W. 
Kent followed with some pointed words 
about ‘‘A Self-respecting Laity”; and Rev. 
L. W. Bacon, D.D., of Assonet, representing 
the Trinitarian wing of Congregationalism, 
spoke fraternally on the need of bringing 
together the two branches of Congregation- 
alism into fellowship and harmony again. 
About 4.30 the conference adjourned, after 
an unusually enjoyable and helpful day. 
John M. Wilson, Secretary. 


Churches, 


Boston.—Barnard Memorial, Rev. B. F. 
McDaniel: On Friday, October 23, Mr. 
Charles Barnard of New York will give 
an illustrated lecture on ‘‘The Sea,” with 
stereopticon. On Sunday, October 25, at 
three o’clock, Mr. Barnard will read for 
the first time in Boston selections from 
his new Biblical story, ‘‘The Door in the 
Book.” 


CHICOPEE, Mass.—Rev. K. E. Evans 
is holding evening services, Sunday, at 7. 
Mr. W. K. Cooper of Springfield, secretary 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
addressed the first meeting on ‘‘A Sunday 
in Salt Lake City.” Last Sunday Rev. 
Alfred Free of Florence gave a most delight- 
ful talk on ‘‘The People of the Blue Ridge 
Mountain.” 


Laconia, N.H.—The council, convened 
for the ordination of Mr. Samuel Charles 
Spalding and of Mrs. Jessie Pulis Spalding 
met in the parlor of the Unitarian church 
of Laconia, N.H., Thursday evening, at 7.45. 
Rev. E ward Green of Exeter was elected 
moderator, and Rev. Charles J. Staples of 
Manchester scribe. The chairman of the 
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parish, Mr. W. F. Knight, made a statement 
relative to Mr. Spalding’s call to the Laconia 
church, and his acceptance. A letter was 
read from Prof. F. A. Christie of the Mead- 
ville Theological School, setting forth the 
preparation both candidates had success- 
fully accomplished in view of the ministry. 
Mr. and Mrs. Spalding then gave a brief and 
satisfactory statement of their desire and 
purpose in entering upon their work, and 
it was moved by Rey. H. C. McDougall of 
Franklin Falls, N.H., that the council pro- 
ceed to the ordination of the candidates in 
accordance with the printed programme. 
It was so voted unanimously, and the council 
dissolved. Charles J. Staples, Scribe. 


Toronta, CANADA.—Rev. J. T. Sunder- 
land: The Unitarians of Toronto find them- 
selves very happy this fall in the possession 
of more attractive and better church social 
rooms than they have ever had before. 
Last spring the men of the church were 
very busy in efforts to secure subscriptions 
to pay off the long-standing mortgage debt. 
This set the women inquiring, What can we 
do? The Sunday-school rooms were greatly 
needing repairs, and there was no adequate 
church parlor. So the ladies said, Here 
is our work. Through their energy the 
social rooms of the church have been re- 
floored, repainted, papered, and decorated, 
and a large and attractive parlor has been 
provided. Last week, when the congrega- 
tion came together for their first social of 
the season, it took the form of a ‘‘house- 
warming,’ and an occasion for congratu- 
lations over what had been accomplished. 
Last Monday the Toronto Unitarian Club 
held its first meeting, with an admirable 
and stirring address from Rev. George H. 
Badger of New York, on ‘‘ Discouragements 
and Encouragements of the Liberal Faith.” 
The Unity Club connected with the church 
has recently joined the National Young 
People’s Religious Union. In addition to 
its social, literary, and philanthropic work, 
it will hold regular religious meetings every 
other Wednesday evening throughout the 
year. These meetings have begun very 
encouragingly. The club has decided to 
support a Unity Club cot at the Children’s 
Hospital in the city, at an expense of a $100 
a year. The Browning Club commemo- 
rates the Centennial of Emerson’s birth by 
temporarily laying aside its Browning study, 
and devoting this year to the study of Emer- 
son. It has arranged for twelve Emerson 
evenings. The first is October 21, when 
Mr. Sunderland, the president of the club, 
will give an introductory lecture on ‘“‘Em- 
erson: His Life and Environment,’’ illus- 
trated with lantern views. The remaining 
eleven evenings will be devoted in part to 
a consecutive study of Emerson’s most 
characteristic essays and poems, and in part 
to short papers on subjects connected with 
his life and thought, by members of the 
club and by students and admirers of Em- 
erson in the University Faculty and in the 
city. 


Personal. 


Rev. Alfred W. Martin was installed as 
resident minister of the Society for Univer- 
sal Religion at Seattle, Wash., on Sunday 
evening, October 11. After Scripture se- 
lections read by Rabbi Theodore F. Jo- 
seph, Mr. E. C. Hughes, first president of 
the society, delivered an address of welcome, 
seconded by Hon. Thomas J. Humes, mayor 
of Seattle, who gave the welcome to the 
city. Mr. Martin responded to these ad- 
dresses. Mr. Frank D. Nash of the 
Tacoma society spoke on “The Fellowship 
of our Societies”; and Mr. John W. Roberts, 
minister of the Tacoma Free Church, de- 
livered the installation address. 
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William E. Parmenter. 


On the afternoon of October 7 a notable 
company gathered in our church at Arling- 
ton, Mass., to pay the last honors to Judge 
Parmenter, who died on Sunday evening, 
October 4, aged 87 years, 6 months. He was 
on the bench of the Boston Municipal Court 
since 1871, being chief justice since 1883. 
For the last half-century of his life he lived 
in Arlington, and was one of the most earnest 
and honored members of the First Parish 
Church. Many now of mature years tell 
with delight of the days when he was largely 
the life of the social gatherings of the church. 


Though his position brought before him 


daily much of the degradation and misery 
of a great city, his fine, genial humanity was 
never dimmed nor weakened by his experi- 
ence. He had an unusual gift in balancing 
the claims of justice and mercy. Five anda 
half years ago the great affliction of his life 
left him bereaved, He bore his sorrow with 
fortitude and patience. Free from disease 
all his days, he died from sheer dissolution 
of the body. During the very last weeks, 
when extremely feeble, he was heard to 
murmur to himself some lines of the hymn 
“Awake, my soul, stretch every nerve.” By 
his associates of the bench and the bar, his 
fellow-townsmen whom he served in many 
public offices, the members of the church he 
loved and adorned, and the friends who loved 
him, he will long be remembered for the 
singular gentleness and humaneness of his 
nature. F. G. 


Frederick W. Guiteau. 


In the death of Frederick W. Guiteau 
the cause of Unitarianism has lost a stanch 
friend, and the world a noble and worthy 
citizen. 

Mr. Guiteau was born in the village of 
Oldenbarneveld,—later Trenton,— Oneida 
County, N.Y. on Sept. 12, 1811. He was 
the son of Dr. Luther Guiteau and Nancy 


Billings. Dr. Iuther Guiteau was born 
in Lanesboro, Berkshire County, Mass., 
in 1778, and, having studied medicine, 


came West in 1801 to seek his fortune in 
this then new country. With the Mappa 
and Vanderkemp families, both remark- 
able for their culture and refinement, Dr. 
Guiteau became actively interested in the 
founding of the Unitarian church of this 
village, which celebrated its centennial a 
month ago, and he remained a stanch and 
devoted supporter of it throughout his life. 

Mr. Guiteau chose business for his career 
and did not misread his abilities, For by 
the time he was fifty years of age he was 
able to retire with an ample fortune. 

For a home he selected a most charming 
spot in the village of Irvington, command- 
ing an extensive view of the majestic Hud- 
son. Here he lived, surrounded by numer- 
ous friends, and evidences of -his own cult- 
ured and refined tastes, until the close of 
his life, in the ninety-third year of his age. 


A writer in the Tarrytown Argus gives 


by Rev. Charles Graves. 
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a fair and unexaggerated picture of him: “ Mr. 
Guiteau was a remarkably strong personality. 
Possessed of a wonderful memory, with his 
rare conversational powers, he was a charm- 
ing raconteur. The soul of honor, he thor- 
oughly detested trickery and deceit. He 
was tenacious of his principles and purposes, 
but was ever the courteous, courtly gentle- 
man, 

Mr. Guiteau exhibited none of the usual 
signs of age. His vigor and the elasticity 
of his step were remarkable, but not more 
so than what one might fairly call the up- 
to-dateness of his mind. At the age of 
ninety-two he was in close, sympathetic 
touch with all the problems and activities 
of life. He was as eager for the news as 
any one, and invariably turned the conver- 
sation to topics of present moment. Up 
to the last his outlook and grasp upon life 
was as clear and strong as that of middle 
life, and this he attributed in large measure 
to his simple and absolutely temperate 
mode of living. 

He was thoroughly public-spirited. He 
was trustee and president of the village 
of Irvington, and for nine years was a trustee 
and president of the school board. His 
interest in young men and in education is 
witnessed by the splendid Guiteau Library, 
which he gave to the village of Irvington 
two years before his death, and in his mu- 
nificent legacy of one hundred thousand 
dollars and his residuary estate to Cornell 
University. : 

Although Mr. Guiteau removed from 
Trenton at an early date, he never allowed 
a summer to pass without spending a few 
weeks in the old home, if possible. The 
church which the Guiteau family had done 
so much to establish and maintain was dear 
to him, For a number of years he and his 
worthy sister, Mrs. N. G. Howe, who sur- 
vives him, have been the largest contribu- 
tors to its support; and to it he left by will 
the sum of $8,000. 

Mr. Guiteau has lived a useful and 
an honorable life, a blessing unto many. 
He loved this life and the world. 
Though so ripe in years, he had no 
desire to “‘depart hence.” Only last sum- 
mer he said, as he looked with his almost 
sightless eyes upon the beautiful landscape 
which he had made around his. residence: 
“This is a beautiful place. I have never 
once wished I had chosen another spot.” 
And, as the tears came, he added: ‘I never 
expect to find a place I shall like better. 
I have no desire to leave it.” 

He passed away at early morn on the 5th, 
after an illness of about six weeks. He 
is survived by his sister, Mrs. Howe, who 
has lived with him since the death of her 
husband, The funeral services were held 
on the 8th at his late home, Dr. Bixby 
of Yonkers and Rev. Robert Collyer of 
New York officiating. Interment was made 
on the following day in the “‘Guiteau Plot” 
in Evergreen Cemetery, Trenton, N.Y.; 

~ and the service at the grave was conducted 
Cc, G. 
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AS YOU LIKE IT 


In these days of shoddy and sham you can 
have a Morris Chair (so called) for any price 
you care to pay. 

But you get exactly what you pay for! 
You will make a great blunder if you expect 
to buy $20 worth of comfort for $10. If you 
want a Morris Chair for one month, you can 
buy it for $6; if you want a Morris for 
sie years, it will cost you three times that 

re) 

Curled hair that is long, resilient, elastic, 
and. “live” costs money. We have hundreds 
of customers who want just such hair in their Morris cushions, and they come 
to us for it, knowing they can buy it for the smallest margin over actual cost. 

Won’t you once try such a chair? We have them. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


WALL PAPER, RUGS, AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1903-1904 


Succeeding ‘‘ Unity Pulpit ’’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage's Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit” 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 


5 cents. 
NOW READY: 


1. Food for a Man. 
2. The Lord’s Supper. 
3. The Church and the City. 
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Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rey. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Send for a specimen copy. Compiler of ‘‘The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘ The Carol,’’ etc. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefull 
selected hymns for general worship and churc 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


The Power and Promise of 


the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY. 


BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Minister of the Church of All Souls, New York. 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


An edition with services is also issued at 40 cents 
a copy; by matt. prepaid, 50 cents. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


... CONTENTS ... 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism. 
The Promise of Unitarianism. 


Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


272 Congress Street, oe FS Boston. 


Price 75 Cents. — 

Messages of Faith, Hope, and Love. 
Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, 
$1.00. 
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Pleasantries. 


In an art gallery he came upon a fine 
cast of the so-called Venus of Milo, bearing 
the legend, ‘Hands off.” ‘So I see,” said 
Mr. Curtis, with sudden inspiration. 


A Terrible Burden.—Clara: “What a 
terrible noise that wagon makes!’ George: 
“Ves, it’s dreadful, isn’t it?” Clara: ““What 
makes it groan so, George?”’ George: ‘‘Why, 
it is filled with green apples.”—Christian 
Work. 


Miss Mary Curtis was acting as hostess 
to her little niece whom she had asked to 
dinner, and a nice bird’s-nest pudding was 
brought in. ‘‘Where did it come from?” 
asked the child. “It was the cook who 
(cuckoo) made it,” was the prompt reply. 


Archie, who had never seen gas-jets, had 
been away on a little visit. “And were 
you careful about going near the lamps?” 
asked his mamma. “They don’t have 
lamps,” replied the little fellow. ‘They 
just light the end of the towel-rack,”—Ex- 
change. 


When Mr. Tom Curtis was the father of 
four boys,—his “four-in-hand” he used to 
call them,—their mother asked his opinion 
as to the propriety of allowing them to coast 
on Sunday afternoon. He offered no ob- 
jection. ‘But our rector says it isn’t right 
to let them coast,” was the response. ‘Oh, 
let the rector slide,” jauntily answered the 
quick-witted parent. 


An old pleasantry worth repeating re- 
lates to the experience of Gen. Hood, who 
in great haste left Nashville on one side of 
the city just as the Federal troops were 
entering upon the other. His colored ser- 
vant being captured was asked why Gen. 
Hood left in such a hurry. ‘Ah,” he said, 
“Massa Hood didn’t think he could do his- 
self justice in this city.” 


One day a lady came to Whistler, the 
artist, with the request that he would honor 
her by painting her portrait. When she 
came to him for her first sitting, she brought 
a cat with her, and placed it upon her knees. 
The animal was very restless, and was con- 
stantly mewing. Whistler was much an- 
noyed. “Madame,” he said at last, ‘‘will 
you have the cat in the foreground or in 
the back yard?” 


Daniel Webster was once sued by his 
meat-man. The man did not call upon 
Webster afterward to trade with him. Web- 
ster met him in the course of a few days, 
and asked him why he didn’t call. ‘“Be- 
cause,’ said the man, “I supposed that you 
would be offended, and wouldn’t trade with 
me any more,’’ To which Webster replied, 
“Oh, sue me as many times as you like; but, 
for heaven’s sake, don’t starve me to death!” 


One day, as Pat halted at the top of the 
river bank, a man, famous for his inquisi- 
tive mind, stopped and asked, ‘How long 
have you hauled water for the village, my 


good man?” ‘Tin years, sor,’ was the 
ready answer. ‘Ah! How many loads 


do you take in a day?” ‘From tin to fif- 
teen, sor.” ‘‘Ah, yes! Now I have a prob- 
lem for you. How much water at this 
rate have you hauled in all, sir?’ Pat 
promptly jerked his thumb backward toward 
the river, and replied, ‘‘All the wather yez 
don’t see there now, sor!’—Christian Ad- 
vocate. 
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Educational. 


MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE, 


LASELL 
SEMINARY 


For Young Women 


This school enjoys the distinction of being the first 
literary institution of high grade to combine with the 
usual intellectual work courses of study in Domestic 
Science. 

Household Economics are taught in theory and 

ractice, and a girl leaves here prepared for the duties of 


ife. 
Special advantages in Music and Art under Boston 
asters. 


Beautiful, healthful location. Gymnasium,: Swim- 
ming Pool. Write for catalogue, and learn our unique 
plan for a girl’s education. 
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Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. 
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The Allen School. 


sxst year. Worth knowing for its spirit, equipment, and 
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and swimming tank. [Illustrated catalogue. Address 
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